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The Outlook. 


The State of New York has made a good be- 
ginning in establishing the Adirondack 
Park. An additional tract of 200,000 acres 
is offered to the Fisheries, Game and For- 
est Commission at $1.50 an acre. The 
Commission is in favor of the purchase, 
but there is no loose money in the treasury 
to meet the bill. The majority of the 

- members favor a bond issue of $1,000,000, 
from which the needed amount could be 


taken. 
¥ 





P England found, a few years ago, that her annual 
consumption of coal was 180,000,000 tons. 
z Scientific men foretold the early exhaustion 
go the supply by the continuance of that 
= rate. But, in spite of the prophecy, the 
rate holds, American men of science as- 
eure us now that, at the present rate of 
paceman, the anthracite beds, which 
pare pretty well defined, will be exhausted 
in one hundred years. Some bituminous 
coal would remain. But the lavish use is 
not checked by the forecast. 





The latest reports of the tidal wave which sub- 
merged parts of Japan deepens the horror. 
The number of the dead, as so far ascer- 
tained by government returns, is 26,899. 
The investigation has not yet been com- 
pleted. This was communicated by the 
Japanese minister to the authorities at 
Washington. In addition to the dead, 35,- 
000 persons were more or less severely in- 
jured, making in all of the dead and in- 
jured 60,000 persons. This terrible ruin 
was wrought in thirty minutes! 


George W. Vanderbilt has purchased, for his im- 
mense Biltmore estate, the most valuable 
forestry library in the world, Ten cases of 
these books are in the appraisers’ stores, 
New York. The appraisers demand duty, 
while Mr. Vanderbilt claims free entry. 
Books in foreign languages and over twen- 
ty years old are free of duty. Aboat fifty 
of the books are in English and less than 
twenty years old. These are declared duti- 
able. The owner appeals on the ground 
that the tariff law allows scientific books, 
devoted to original research and for public 
libraries, to enter free. The appeal has not 
yet been heard. 


The struggle in Crete assumes a new phase. 
The Christians of the island have organized 
4 civil government and declared in favor of 
annexation to Greece. The short way for 
the Great Powers was to approve, but they 
appear to have been swayed by the Turk’s 
delusive assurances of reform. In view of 
these promises, the Powers recommend 
submission to Turkish authority. Once 
disarmed, the Christians will be in the Sul- 
tan’s power, and he can dispose of them in 
aquiet way. That the insurgents will not 
submit willingly to the old rule, we may be 
sure. They know how much a Turkish 
Promise is worth. 


The treaty of peace between England and the 
United Ststes was signed at Paris, Sept. 3, 
1783; but the military posts at Oswego and 
Detroit were held until certain transactions 
Were completed. Fort Ontario at Oswego 
onthe lake was evacuated by the British, 
July 15, 1796, thirteen years after the treaty 
of peace had been signed. Detroit was 
evacuated about the same time. In both 


places the centennial of the evacuation is 


being celebrated. It marks properly the 





close of the struggle between Great Brit- 
ain and her American colonies. At both 
places the celebration is military. The 
Secretary of War, Gen. Nelson A. Miles, 
and Gen. Horace Porter are present at Os- 
wego, the latter gracing the occasion with 
an oration of the finest quality and most 
admirable form, 


The Endeavorers in Washington. 


The “ Convention City,” as Washington 
is now called, was the meeting-place, last 
week, of the fifteenth annual gathering of 
this fraternal army of Obristian disciples; 
and to the great teuts pitched on the beau- 
tiful White Lot, south of the White House, 
came over 30,000 Endeavorers from various 
States and countries, and were welcomed, 
ere they reached them, by 8,000 District 
members of their Society. The tents, of 
course, could not contain the vast throngs, 
and the city churches and halls were freely 
offered, as in other places, for headquarters 
and services. The general meetings were 
fully and enthusiastically attended, and 
the numerous lines of activity conducted 
by the Society were discussed in spe- 
cial gatherings held for the purpose. 
There were early-morning prayer-meet- 
ings in thirty-three churches, denomina- 
tional rallies, junior rallies, missionary 
rallies, evangelistic and consecration meet- 
ings, Bible teaching, etc., and yet, though 
all these were thronged, day and evening, 
despite rain and heat, the street cars, 
shops, public buildings and pleasure resorts 
were so constantly filled with eager stran- 
gers wearing the O. E. badges, that the 
District seemed pervaded with them. A 
feature in the program was the concert 
given Saturday afternoon on the eastern 
front of the Oapitol by the fine chorus of 
4,000 voices, assisted by the famous Marine 
Band. Over 50,000 people were present. 
The meeting-place next year will be San 
Francisco. The Society now numbers 2,- 
700,000 members. Its pledge is printed in 
thirty different languages. 


The New Canadian Premier. 


Sir Charles Tapper, the Oonservative 
Premier of Oanada, who succeeded Sir 
Mackenzie Bowell last April, has placed his 
resignation and that of his cabinct in the 
hands of Lord Aberdeen, the Governor 
General. He has been a little slow in per- 
forming this unpleasant duty, but the issue 
of the late election rendered it inevitable. 
The Governor General sent for Mr. Wilfrid 
Laurier, the Libera] leader, and invited him 
to form a cabinet and take the direction of 
affairs. The new ministry are: Laurier, 
Tarte, Langelier, Fisher, Fitzpatrick, for 
Quebec; Sir Richard Oartright, Sir Oliver 
Mowatt, Patterson, Mulock, for Ontario; 
Borden, Blair, Fielding and Davies, for the 
Maritime Provinces. Besides these minis- 
ters with portfolios, there will be two min- 
isters without portfolios, two controllers, 
anda solicitor general. There will be no 
im mediate change in the tariff, but during 
the coming session a commission will be 
appointed to investigate the subject and 
recommend the proper course of action for 
the Houses. 





Eliot, the Apostle to the Indians. 


The appointment of a committee by 
Mayor Oobb of Newton to arrange for the 
celebration of the 250th anniversary of the 
founding of the Indian mission in the 
northeast corner of the town, recalls anew 
the name and services of John Eliot, who, 
though a good citizen and faithful pastor, 
is remembered chiefly as the prime leader 
in efforts to evangelize the native tribes of 
New England and as the translator of the 
Bible into the Indian tongue, which no 
human being can now read. The story of 
the founding at Nonantum is simple, yet 
full of meaning. On the 28th of October, 
1646, “ four of us went to the wigwam of 
Waallbon and there met a company of 
Indians, men, women, and children, gath- 
ered from all quarters roundabout.’”’ Eliot 
prayed in English, and then preached an 





hour anda quarter in their. own tongue. 
They were pleased, and assured the preach- 
er that they understood him, Though the 
simple service lasted three hours, the 
bronze auditors dispersed ** with appetite.” 
The service is memorable as the beginning 
of the missionary movement of Protestant- 
ism, Eliot began with the lowest, recon- 
structing the hidden foundations of human 
society. The spirit of Eliot reappeared in 
Sargent, David Brainerd and Jonathan Ed- 
wards, and later in James B. Finlay and 
the Lees, The examples of devotion in 
Eliot and Brainerd have done much to in- 
spire, in the modern church, the flame of 
missionary zeal. The services of Eliot de- 
serve commemoration on this quarter- 
millennial anniversary of the founding of 
the mission at Nonantum, The committee 
is authorized to secure a great orator and a 
poet for the occasion. The base of a mon- 
ument to the Apostle was laid several years 
ago, but the work has remained incomplete 
for lack of funds. 


Notification of Mr. Hobart. 


The special committee, of which Hon. 
Charles W. Fairbanks was chairman, bas 
formally notified Garret A. Hobart of his 
nomination as the Republican candidate for 
Vice President. The notification speech 
was a model for clearness, force and com- 
pactness, and the reply of the nominee was 
equally pertinent and happy. Mr. Hobart 
accepted the high honor with thanks and 
assurances of his devotion to the duties de- 
volving upon him, in case of election. He 
concurred without reserve in the declara- 
tion of principles and policy embodied in 
the Republican platform. In his brief deliv- 


erance he emphasized the gold plank as the 


vital and leading issue in the campaign. 
“Gold,” he said, ‘ is the one standard of 
value among all enlightened and commer- 
cial nations, The question admits of no 
compromise. It is the vital principle at 
stake; but it is In no sense partisan or sec- 
tional, It concerns all the people. Ours, 
as one of the foremost nations, must have a 
monetary standard equal to the best.’’ 


The Ancients in London. 


The Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company, an aristocratic reminiscence of 
old Boston, is having a run in England. 
The organization has been everywhere re- 
ceived with favor. The first foreign mili- 
tary company to be allowed to carry arms 
in England, it was also the first to be ad- 
mitted to the review at Aldershot. The 
members were invited to an audience with 
the Queen, and at the banquet at night in 
the King’s Hallthe Prince of Wales pre- 
sided, Ool. Walker, commander of the 
Ancients, proposed the health of the Queen 
in a graceful speech, which was responded 
to by the Prince. Mr. Bayard, who was 
present, spoke briefly upon the currency 
question, and was followed by our own in- 
imitable Depew, who made one of his most 
witty and agreeable addresses. The occa- 
sion was employed to promote good feeling 
between the nations. The Ancients visited 
other parts of the kingdom and were every- 
where taken to the hearts of the English 
people. Both sides seemed desirous to 
maintain a good understanding between 
the two Saxon peoples. 


The Democratic Platform. 


Of the sixteen planks comprised in the 
Democratic platform five relate to the na- 
tional finances. Among them silver holds 
the place of honor, as the dominant issue in 
the canvass. The demonetization of silver 
by the act of 1873 is denounced, and “ the 
free and unlimited coinage of both gold and 
silver at the present legal ratio of 16 to 1, 
without waiting for any other nation,’’ is 
demanded. The issuing of bonds by the 
national government in time of peace, and 
of notes by national banks, is discounte- 
nanced. Tariff is to be “ for revenue only,” 
and the existing law should be changed only 
by adding enough to supply the deficit caused 
by the adverse decision of the Supreme 





Court. The platform pronounces against 
“ the importation of foreign pauper labor,”*- 
and in favor of additional power over 
trusts and railroad corporations. It favors 
economy, the passage of a funding bill, and 
the better regulation of pensions. The fed- 
eral judges are censured for interference 
with the freedom of the people, as in the 
Chicago strike. There is a plank in favor 
of the admission of New Mexico and Ari- 
zona as States in the Union, and another 
expressive of sympathy for the Oubans. 
Alaska should have a delegate in Oongress, 
and civil service tenure should be for short 
terms. The platform concludes with a 
plank in favor of national aid for the im- 
provement of interior waterways, naming 
especially the Mississippi River. The docu- 
ment expresses the views of the more rad- 
ical and reckless elements of the party. The 
leading features are populistic, revolution- 
ary and anarchical. The platform is the 
outcome of a sentiment which has been 
gathering force for twenty years — a bugle- 
blast of the new Democracy. The majority 
which adopted it is sanguine and enthusi- 
astic. The more sober, conservative and 
prescient men of the party regard it asa 
dangerous explosive, charged with political 
dynamite, threatening not only the peace - 
and integrity of the party, but the welfare 
and security of the nation itself. The gold 
men were appalled at the sentiments put 
forth in it. Under the searching analysis of 
Senator Hill, the seamy side and danger- 
ous elements of the structure were merci- 
lessly exposed to view. But the platform 
was a foregone conclusion; the majority 
was deafto argument and warning. The 
craze had reached a crisis, too late for 
remedy. 


The Silver Candidates. 


William Jennings Bryan, who secured the 
nomination for the Presidency at the Ohica- 
go Democratic Convention, is a young man 
little known to the country. Very few per- 
sons in the East have heard his name. As 
an orator and stump speaker he had en- 
joyed local fame for several years, He 
stumped his State for Hancock and was 
himself twice chosen to represent his dis- 
trict in Congress. By the Republican tidal 
wave two years ago he was totally sub- 
merged. Mr. Bryan’s native State is Illi- 
nois. His father emigrated from Virginia 
to Illinois, graduated at McKendree College 
at Lebanon, and became an eminent lawyer 
and member of the Legislature. William J. 
was born at Salem, Marion County, March 
19, 1860. He made the most of the public 
schools, and in 1875 began his preparation 
for college at Whipple Academy. Entering 
Illinois College in 1877, he graduated with 
honor in 1881. In 1884 he delivered the 
master’s oration by which he won public 
favor. Graduating from the Law School of 
Union College, Chicago, in 1883, he at once 
began practice in Jacksonville, Ill. In 1887 
he removed to Lincoln, Nebraska, and was 
at once recognized for his ability, moral 
worth and eloquence. He is a member 
of the First (Cumberland) Presbyterian 
Ohurch. He has a beautiful family, consist- 
ing of a wife and three children. The prize 
he coveted seems to have been won by a 
single speech in the convention, impas- 
sioned and well directed. He had the dis- 
advantage of following such masters as 
Senator Hill and ex-Governor William E. 
Russell. But they spoke against the major- 
ity. Bryan had the advantage of the tide. 
He was not only magnetic, his message at 
once struck the major key, and kindled and 
roused the audience as with the trumpet of 
battle. When he began, his chances of 
nomination were dubious, but when he 
reached the peroration the majority was 
eager to vote. He knew his hour, and made 
the most of it. 

Arthur Sewall, of Bath, Me., the nominee 
for Vice President, is the head of a great 
ship-building family in Maine. He was 
chosen on the fifth ballot over Sibley, 
McLean and Bland. The only ill reported 
of either candidate is found in the crude 
and dangerous polftical theories they en- 
tertain ‘ 
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THE NEGRO IN BOSTON. 


Slight Increase of African Population — More Gen- 
eral Discrimination against the Negro — Birds of 
a Feather Compelied to Fiock Together — Negro 
can Secure only Menial Employment — Compari- 
son of Condition in New England and the South 
— Social and Religious Life in the City. 


OSTON has ever stood for all that is 
best in thought, in morals, and in re- 
ligion in America. She has held the torch 
with unwavering arm and led the way 
through the night to the brightening day, 
Boston, representing New Hingiand, was the 
mother of that first great movement for 
volonial independence. Boston, represent- 
ing the soul and intellect of the North, was 
the nursery of that second great movement 
of our country that led to the freedom of 
four millions of Negro slaves. 

To the Negro in those days of bondage 
Boston was a city set ona hill. It wasa 
city of refuge, a place of light, life and lib- 
erty, toward which his face was turned. 
Boston invited him to come. She fearless- 
ly denounced his oppression ; she estab- 
lished bureaus, funds and secret societies 
to aid his escape. She tried to protect and 
care for him. She ran to meet him, fell on 
his neck, put a ring on his finger, killed the 
fatted calf for him, and welcomed him as a 
sop that had been lost and was now found. 

This was Boston’s attitude toward the 
Negro thirty years ago. What is her posi- 
tion towards him today ? The Negro then 
was welcomed to a land of “ liberty, equal- 
ity and fraternity.” He was promised ad- 
vancement intellectually, industrially, so- 
cially and religiously. What has he 
received? What is the status of the Ne- 
gro in Boston ? 

In spite of the flattering prospects and 
the incentives that the freedmen had to 
come East, comparatively few have seized 
their opportunities. In 1890 there were 
8,500 Negroes in Boston, not two per cent. 
of the total population. With al) the press- 
ure of poverty and race prejudice at the 
South to drive them, and with splendid pos- 
sibilities held out to draw them hither, is it 
not strange that their numbers here should 
be sosmall? They are increasing in total 
numbers in Massachusetts, but the rate of 
increase is steadily decreasing. The per 
cent. of increase between 1880-’90 as com- 
pared with that of 1860-’70 shows a falling 
off of over 53.29 per cent. In 1890 the per 
cent. of Negroes to whites in Massachusetts 
was 1,05 per cent. to 98.95 per cent. — a re- 
markably light figure, all things considered. 

Where Do the Negroes Live in Boston ? 

Of the 8,590 in the city we find about 5,- 
000 of them in four wards, and nearly the 
total number grouped in two small areas at 
the West and South Ends. These are “ ne- 
gro quarters ” in as real a sense as we find 
them in any other city of the country. 
They differ from those of Philadelphia and 
Baltimore in no essential whatever, The 
families are massed — Ward 11 with 1,009 
Negroes has more than twice as many 
dwellings occupied by ten families each as 
any ward in the city. The colored popula- 
tion is almost entirely confined to these 
quarters. It is only in rare cases that they 
live in any other parts of the city. There 
are many well-to-do colored people in Bos- 
ton, people of education and refinement, 
and they do not naturally choose the Negro 
sections of the West or South End for a 
home. But here they are mostly found. 

“* Why is it,” we asked a prominent qol- 
ored tailor in this city, ‘* that the Negroes 
are confined in these two or three dis- 
tricte ?”’ 

“ Birds of a feather flock together,’’ said 
he; “ but that is not altogether true of the 
Negro. The truth is, they can’t help them- 
selves. An educated Negro wishes no more 
to live in these places, among the low, ig- 
noraat men of his color, than the whites, 
living on Commonwealth Avenue, want a 
home among the Dagos at North End sim- 
ply because they are white. We are as 
sensitive to our surroundings as the whites, 
but we can’t help ourselves. ‘Take a house 
here,’ says the real estate agent, ‘ or no- 
where.’ We can’t rent a house in any good 
white quarter of the city, and, as for buy- 
ing, that is quite out of the question.” 

“But you own a house on M—— Ave- 
nue ?”’ 

“Yos, but how didI get it? Go to the 
owner or agent? Not much. I hired a 
white man to buy that for me through the 
agent, and it was not until the deed was 
signed that they knew that a colored man 
was to be the owner. There isn’t enough 
money among all the Negroes of Boston to 
have bought that house had the owner 
known that a Negro was afterit. The only 
way fora colored man to buy desirable 
property in Boston is through a third par- 


ty. You see, we’re kept down where we 
are, not because we don’t want to get up, 
but because the whites don’t want us up.” 

That this is true, every real estate broker 
in the city admits. 

** We cannot rent to colored people,” said 
Mr. 8., a broker on Washington Street, 
“except inthe Negro quarters. Property 
always decreases in value as the Negroes 
increase in numbers about it. Plant one 
colored family on Commonwealth 4 venue, 
and there wou!d be an exodus of whites for 
“three blocks each way and a fall of thou- 
sands in the value of real estate. Proper- 
ty owners know this, and leave express or- 
ders not to rent to Negroes.” 

“But there are many cultured Negroes 

in Boston, and there ought to be no objec- 
tion to living as neighbors to these,” we 
said. 
“ There ought not to be, perhaps,” he an- 
swered, “ but there is, nevertheless. And 
it is more difficult today than it was twenty 
years ago for the colored people to buy or 
rent houses among the whites. Indeed, 
they can’t do it when it is known that they 
are Negroes,”’ 

“But do they want to do this? ” 

“Yes. I believe a Negro of wealth would 
enjoy a home on the water side of Beacon 
Street as much as any other man — and, in 
truth, more than most men. Nothing 
would suit him better. The very fact that 
they know they are not wanted and that in 
asocial way they are positively shunned, 
would cause them to choose just such sur- 
roundings above all others. It is not 
among those of his own color, but among 
the best whites, that a wealthy Negro aims 
to live.” 

We believe these statements are in no 
wise exaggerated. Investigation has only 
deepened our conviction that the Negro 
lives where he does and as he does, in great 
part, because of white prejudice against 
him. 

The following occurred to our certain 
knowledge, and is only one of many such 
incidents that have come to light confirm- 
ing this opinion: — 

A wealthy colored men of Boston, some 
time ago, bought a fine residence in Brook- 
line. When his neighbors discovered that 
he was a Negro,they quietly tried to buy the 
property back. He would not sell it. All their 
overtures failing, they finally came to him 
in a body,and, in dismay, offered him double 
the amount that he paid for the place. 
He accepted the sum, and bought another 
house near. The white neighbors tried to 
buy him off again, but failed, and he now 
lives umong them a respected but a very un- 
welcome neighbor. 

This thing frequently occurs in Boston, 
and if a colored man getsa home among 
well-to-do whites it is through some white 
man buying for him, or by accident. For 
instance, the only house occupied by Ne- 
groes on Shawmut Avenue has been held 
by the Negroes since twenty years ago, 
when it was leased by a colored society 
called the “True Reformers.”” Another 
house on the upper end of Joy Street, 
among the whites, now occupied by a col- 
ored lawyer, was the home of one of the 
prominent Negro antislavery agitators, 
and the rendezvous of the run-away 
slaves. 

An average Negro home in the West End 
differs little from the home of a white man 
in similar circumstances. Many evidences 
of refinement are seen. We examined 
several. Pictures, organs, sewing-ma- 
chines, carpets, and other necessities to 
well-ordered homes were generally found. 
The average rent fora house, we would 
judge, is about $15 per month, with four 
rooms to a family. There are extremes 
above and beiow this, and in some parts of 
the West End a room for a family suffices. 
There are no Negro quarters in Boston, 
however, that we would not rather live in 
than among the Jews or in Little Italy at 
the North End. 


How is the Negro Employed in Boston ? 


There is no more striking difference be- 
tween the Negroes of the North and South 
than in the matter of their labor. We 
woke up one morning in Augusta, Georgia, 
after a continuous ride from New England, 
and were surprised to find that the car- 
penters and masons putting up a large 

near the station were Negroes. 
With years of residence in Boston we never 
saw a Negro with the hatchet or the trowel, 
nor even with the blacksmith’s apron. 
Doubtless there are some, but they are few. 
Here the Negro carries the hod, in the 
South he lays the brick and mortar; here 
he shovels out the cellar, there he frames 
the dwelling; here he whitewashes the 
fences, there he paints the houses; here he 
; Cleans the stable, there he shoes the horses; 





here he is a common laborer, there he is an 
artisan. This wide difference in the char- 
acter of the labor of the Negro North and 
South is meaningful, 

Where has he the greater chance — in 
Boston or Atlanta? Where has h3 the 
greater incentive to intellectual calture and 
mechanical skill? In Boston he may be- 
come the smoothest, the most obsequious, 
of waiters; he iudy“even attend a soda- 
“Water fountain in a first-class drug-store; 
he may go to Harvard, graduate orator of 
his class, and expect to find a small living 
as lawyer or physician among the people 
of his own color at the West End; but this 
is the summit to which be may hope to 
climb. There are a few colored lawyers, 
doctors, preachers and teachers in Boston, 
but the demand is not great. All these 
professions are open.to the Negro in the 
South, and the call is imperative. 

If there is small demand for the profes- 
sional Negro in Boston, there is still less 
chance for the skilled workman. He is not 
wanted as an apprentice. The white youth 
is preferred before him, and his opportu- 
nities for learning a trade are few. Even 
the colored barber in Boston is no more. 
As late as ten years ago he flourished here 
and held a great part of the best trade, but 
it is not so today. Sitting in a first-class 
barber shop some time ago, we asked the 
manager what had become of the Negro 
barber. ‘Gone to the wall,’’ was his la- 
conic answer. ‘‘WhenIcame here a few 
years ago, the Negro had the right of way 
as the tonsorial artist; now there is not a 
first-class Negro barber shop in Boston. 
Nor would a Negro be employed in any 
first-class shop; and, more than that, he 
would have considerable trouble even to 
get a shave in one.”’ 

“ How do you explain it?” we asked. 

“The white man doesn’t want to be 
handled by the Negro,’’ he said, bluntly. 
“* And I’d lose my trade [white] if it was 
known I did any work for a Negro.”’ 

This was, in substance, the reply of sev- 
eral high-class barbers. 

In the mills and factories we find still 
fewer Negroes employed as skilled work- 
men. Their work in these places, in the 
main, is the heavier, more laborious sort. 
While he is doubtless somewhat responsible 
for the position he holds, certainly race- 
prejudice has much to do with it. That the 
Negro has capacity for invention or me- 
chanical skill, seems just dawning on the 
New England mind. We looked with aston- 
ishment at the recent industrial exhibit in 
Boston of the Negroes of Tuskegee Insti- 
tute. Bot this should cause us no special 
surprise. The Negroes of the South have 
been doing this work for two hundred 
years. The difference is that heretofore 
they have been mere machines and their 
labor has counted to them for nothing in 
development or in the way of position be- 
fore the world. 

‘*T have complained to my people,”’ said 
Rev. Dr. D. P. Roberts, pastor of the A. M. 
E. Ohurch in Oharles Street, “and the 
white. people have complained to me, that 
we Negroes do not take advantage of the 
educational opportunities offered us by 
Boston. All the schools and colleges of 
this State are opened to us as to the whites, 
and our chances for education are equal; 
but as a class we do not study. Why? 
There is a reason for it. We complain, but 
we have no right. Mussachusetts opens 
her schools to us, but she shuts her shops. 
She urges us to study, but finds us no way 
to apply our learning. It does not take a 
college education to run an elevator, or to 
receive the cards at a Back Bay door. A 
man can load a ship or even carry letters 
without a university training. Now, where 
is the incentive to study? ‘Go down South 
among your own people,’ they say, when a 
State Normal School graduate applies for a 
position to teach. ‘We have no vacan- 
cies,’ answer the managers of our great 
Boston stores when we seek a clerkship. 
Why, do you believe me, of the thousands 
of clerks in Boston, I don’t know a single 
Negro behind the counter. Boston does 
many splendid things for the Negro visitor, 
but other than as a guest she has no room 
for him except in the places no white men 
want. She loves to educate him. She 
loves to put a diploma in his hand, but 
with it a ticket for the South.” 

In our inquiries among the Negro work- 
men in the city the statement above was 
fully verified. 

Probably the largest business houses 
owned and managed by colored men in 
Boston are tailor shops. But are their 
clerks colored men? No. Without ex- 
ception they are white. 

“It would hurt my white trade,” said 
Mr. O., a colored tailor on Washington 





Street, “ if I employed colored help. Ican 





count my colored patrons on the four fin. 
gers of that hand, and even they prefer to 
be waited upon by a white clerk. But,” 
he added, ‘‘ by the way, the Negroes have 
not yet learned to work for Negroes. They 
can obey a white man, but they feel too 
nearly a colored employer’s equal. I haye 
always had trouble with them.” 

Beside the tailors there is a Negro under- 
taker, a large number of saloon-keepers, 
tobacconists, numbers of petty coal-hawk- 
ers, barbers, and small grocers. Boston 
has ten colored mail- carriers. 

“There is no distinction,” said a post- 
office official, ‘‘ between the white and black 
mail carriers. They all come in under the 
civil service laws, and if a colored man’s 
reputation and examination are all right, he 
has the same chance, the same work, the 
same salary, as the white man.’’ 

The vast majority of colored people in 
Boston are employed in hotels, in private 
families, on the elevators, on coal carta, 
around the docks, as porters in large stores, 
and in various other kinds of work of this 
class. ‘‘ They are given,” as a Negro porter 
in one of the shoe-stores said to us, “ the 
work that white folks don’t want.” 

Limited as they are to so narrow a field, 
we have found ita common complaint that 
it is all but impossible for a Negro, un- 
known and out of work, to get employment 
in Boston. “We can go most anywhere 
with the white man,” said a Negro, “ and 
spend our dollar; but we cannot go any- 
where with the white man and earn it.” 
“What the Negro wants,” said President 
Booker T. Washington,in his remarkable 
address at the opening of the Atlanta Expo- 
sition, “ is the right not only to spenda dol- 
lar in a theatre, but the right to earn a dol- 
lar in a factory.” 


The Negro’s Social Life in Boston. 

As we find the Negroes living in quarters 
by themselves, so we find them restricted 
in their social life. The color line is drawn 
in Boston — silently and courteously, bu‘ 
positively and rigorously, drawn. The two 
races ride together in the same cars, they 
are crowded together in the same elevator, 
they receive the same polite attention in 
the stores, they may attend the same 
churches together, they may sit side by side 
at the theatre or concert —in short, in 
most public and commercial relations the 
two races meet without signs of open re- 
pugnance; but even this is not wholly true. 
The Negro can hardly get a first-class white 
barber to cut his hair; Bishop Arnett, of 
the A. M. E. Church, is refused admittance 
at three of the leading hotels; the Negro is 
rarely able to obtain anything more than 
menial employment, and though he be 
wealthy and cultured, he is not openly able 
to buy or rent desirable property. There is 
a law upon the statute books of Massachu- 
setts against ‘‘ any distinction, discrimina- 
tion or restriction on account of color or 
race .. . in respect to the admission of any 
person to or his treatment in... any pub- 
lic place of amusement or public convey- 
ance, public meeting, or inn, whether 
licensed or not licensed,”’ punishable by “a 
fine not exceeding one hundred dollars.” 
This is the standard of the State, but the 
sentiment of the people is far below. Com- 
pared with the public sentiment South, 
open prejudice in Boston is slight; but 
measured by Boston standards, her treat- 
ment of the Negro is far different from what 
it ought to be. “ I came from Baltimore to 
Boston,” said a Negro in answer to our 
question as to how he liked the city, “ and 
Iam going back to Baltimore. The differ- 
ence between the two cities is just this: 
There we know what to expect and we take 
our place; we know where we can go 
what we can do; we are plainly told so. 
But here you’re never told and you never 
know, but for all that you find yourself 
quietly pushed aside and left out.” 

We fail to see any difference in the 
nature of the feelings against the Negro 
North or South of Mason and Dixon’s line. 
It is a mere matter of the way they are ex- 
pressed. Before the courts of Massachu- 
setts the Negro is on a level with the white 
man; but the very fact that the State Leg- 
islature has found it necessary to adopt 
such resolutions as it did, condemning the 
recent exclusion of Bishop Arnett from the 
hotels, emphasizes all too strongly the per 
sonal prejudice felt against the Negro. 

In the churches an outward spirit of 
equality prevails, and the ministers of the 
two races have been known to exchange 
pulpits. White people frequently attend 
colored churches, and vice versa. Among 
the professions the scientific spirit rises 
above the color line, as colored lawyers have 
white clients and practice with their white 
brethren, and among the physicians 
doctors are called in consultation with the 
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white. Dr. I. L. Roberts, of Grove Street, 
says that as doctors they even sit down to 
the same banquet table together. But in 
ali things purely personal and social there 
is no mingling, no intercourse between the 
two races. The breach seems to be widen- 
ing. Such a possibility as social equality 
appears more unthinkable today than ever. 

When the League of American Wheel- 
men was organized a few years ago, the 
Negroes were admitted to membership 
equally with the whites. As the organiza- 
tion spread, the Southern contingent ob- 
jected so strongly to the unrestricted mem- 
bership in favor of the Negro, that the 
constitution was amended to read: “ Any 
amateur white wheelman of good character, 
etc., is eligible to membership in this 
League.” Said President Elliot of the 
L. A. W., in answer to our question why 
the colored people are not admitted: 
“ First, the whole South toa man are dead 
against it, and have threatened to with- 
draw if the colored men are re-admitted. 
When I first began official work in the 
League, I fought against this race preju- 
dice. It seemed narrow and mean, and the 
New England membership did all in its 
power to break down this bar against the 
Negro. We nearly succeeded, but were 
finally beaten, and I’m glad of it. [ would 
not change it now if I could, for, in the 
second place, the longer I am in the 
League, the more clearly I see that the 
L. A. W. is after all a social organization, 
and while in mere business relations I can 
treat the Negro as any other man, socially 
I don’t want him with me, and no other 
white man does. There are balls, meets, 
theatre parties, chapter runs, and countless 
other social functions in which the white 
and colored people cannot come together 
ona plane of equality. The Negro will 
never be admitted into the League any 
more than he will into fellowship among 
the Society of Odd Fellows or any other 
such social body. He is further out today 
than ever, and I wish the few who are still 
members would feel how cordially they are 
not wanted and withdraw. The Negro 
cyclist enjoys the privileges of good roads, 
free transportation of cycles, and all the 
other reforms brought about by the League, 
but he cannot socially become a member 
with us.” 

Such is the law of the League of Ameri- 
can Wheelmen, and such the unwritten but 
inexorable law of social Boston. 








CHARACTER SKETCH. 
Rev. Joseph Agar Beet, D. D. 


Rev. Thomas Rippon. 


EVER were America and England in 
closer touch and sympathy than 
now. Atlantic greyhounds have annihilat- 
ed geographical distance, while in heart and 
feeling we are one. On both sides the water 
Methodism has done much to foster inter- 
national good-will. Your Oonference rep- 
resentatives to us, and ours to you, have 
again and again removed what seemed to 
threaten estrangement by fraternal greet- 
ings and reminders of our common brother- 
hood of blood and religion. This was elo- 
quently voiced at Oleveland by our 
delegate, Rev. W. L. Watkinson, and your 
responsive cheers are ringing still. Yet 
another to express the same sentiment is 
leaving our shores, a man of world-wide 
repute as theologian and book writer, a 
profound scholar and philosopher, a catho- 
lic Christian, and distinguished Methodist 
preacher, 

Professor Beet, the subject of this sketch, 
who visits the United States and Oanadain 
response to urgent and cordial invitations, 
occupies a unique position in British Meth- 
odism, not excepting communions outside 
hisown. Dr. Beet isin his fifty-sixth year, 
and was born of good Methodist stock at 
Sheffield, “the city of hardware.” Edu- 
cated at Wesley Oollege under Dr. Waddy, 
he gave promise of no ordinary ability. 
Leaving school, he became a mining engi- 
neer, and at an early age was appointed 
manager of collieries in Lancashire. Oalled 
of God to preach the Gospel, he gave up a 
promising commercial career and in 1862 
offered himself as a candidate for the Wes- 
leyan Methodist ministry. Accepted by 
the Conference, he was sent to Richmond 
Theological Training Oollege, where he 
spent two years. While there he came into 
close association with Dr. Moulton, then 
Classical tutor, and formed a friendship 
which has existed to the present day. 
Leaving college in 1864, he entered on cir- 
cuit life, and for over twenty years held 
*everal important charges. In 1885 he was 
elected, by a practically unanimous vote, to 





the chair of Systematic Theology at his 
alma mater, Richmond. 

In his earlier years Dr. Beet traveled a 
good deal on the continent of Europe, and 
was familiar with several of its most im- 
portant cities. In 1866, during the great 
Austro-Prussian conflict, Dr. Beet spent 
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some time at the theatre of events and so 
acquired some little experience of actual 
war. 

Soon after leaving college Dr. Beet 
formed the purpose of commenting on the 
Epistles of St. Paul, and began to prepare 
for this great task. After twelve years of 
study he produced his first work on the 
* Epistle to the Romans,”’ which at once 
gave him an assured place among New 
Testament scholars. This work has been 
followed by others, and Dr. Beet has now 
completed commentaries on the four great- 
er Epistles, and the four Epistles of the 
first imprisonment. He has also published 
several theological and apologetic works 
and an introduction to the New Testament. 

During the last two years Dr. Beet has 
been prominently before the public in con- 
nection with Armenian affairs. He is a 
prominent member of the council of the 
Anglo-Armenian Association and _ the 
Grosvenor House Oommittee, having at ite 
head the Duke of Westminster. He will 
represent the above council at the forth- 
coming conference of the friends of Ar- 
menia in the United States. Dr. Beet has 
also taken an active partin pressing the 
claims of the ‘‘ Gresham Scheme ” for pro- 
viding a teaching university for London. In 
many departments the Professor is one of 
our chief representative men. His great 
position and services have been recognized 
in many ways, not only by his election to 
the theological chair at Richmond, but also 
by his election as member of the Legal 
Conference, and appointment as Fernley 
Lecturer, in 1889, when he delivered his 
powerful thesis, ‘‘ The Oredentials of the 
Gospel.” In 1891 the University of Glasgow 
conferred upon him the degree of D. D. 

The Professor is altogether an interest- 
ing personality. Asa conversationalist he 
shines. Intensely human, and gifted with 
free speech, he pours out from an encyclo- 
pedic mind a fund of elevating talk. Intel- 
lectually he is like a deep well, clear, fresh, 
perennial. To change the figure, he an- 
swers old Trapp’s description of a full- 
minded man — “‘ a book in breeches!”” As 
a polemic Dr. Beet reveals his power. In 
controversy, and where for truth a strong 
right arm is needed, the Doctor is at his 
best. Teaching is his forte. From the time 
of entering the ministry he has been 
“ guide, philosopher and friend” to thou- 
sands of Sunday-school workers and young 

rs. Healthily-minded, sympathet- 
ic, and a devotee of truth, he has won the 
confidence of many now working for God, 
who but for him would have drifted in 
** guniess gulfs of doubt.” A firm believer 
in Methodism, like Dr. Rigg, he has visions 
of it becoming in time our national church. 
Ecclesiastic though he is, Dr. Beet hold 
strong views as to the position of Methodist 
laymen, their privileges and rights. We 
have heard him say: ‘‘ The two main pillars 
on which Methodism rests are local preach- 
ers and class-leaders.”’ 

Aw already hinted, Dr. Beet’s reputation 
is great outside his own communion. Oor- 
respondents from all parte of the world — 
chiefly ministers — and representing vari- 
ous sections of Christendom, have grate- 
fully acknowledged the value of his writ- 
ings or sought his guidance. In England he 
is widely read by Anglicans and Noncon- 
formiste alike, while in Scotland Presbyte- 
rians hold himin great esteem. The late 





mirers, and Dean Farrar, in acknowledging 
the Doctor’s commentary on Corinthians, 
presented his ‘‘ Early Days of Christianity” 
with the words: “I am sending brass for 
gold.” 

For many years Dr. Beet has been spe- 
cially interested in America and its institu- 
tions, and has carefully studied the best of 
its literature. He comes to you in answer 
to cordial calls. He will address meetings 
at Chautauqua, deliver courses of theolog- 
ical lectures at the Wniversity,of Chicago 
and Ocean Grove, besides fulfilling severa! 
preaching engagements. Boston Meth- 
odists will soon have an opportunity of 
judging for themselves what sort of stuff 
the mother church produces. Professor 
Beet will preach in your classic city on 
August 23. May his bow abide in strength! 








CINCINNATI CORRESPONDENCE. 
“ Losantlville.” 


ENERAL CONFERENCE is not worn 

quite threadbare yet asa theme of con- 
versation. Ite critics, whatever their view- 
points, agree that, for an ecclesiastical body, the 
Conference wore too much the mien of a polit- 
ical convention. There was too much scram- 
bling for the several good paying positions with- 
in its gift. The burden of complaint seems to 
be that there is no longer fair play in open field, 
but that the vantage-ground is held by the men 
with General Conference offices. The political 
features of the Ounference were so prominent 
that it seems surprising that “ Losantiville” 
should have innocently struck fire that gener- 
ated some semblance of heat by writing in his 
last letter of the lobbying that came under his 
notice before Conference. The business of the 
religious correspondent is to report facts, 
not to overlook them or to whiten them. It 
was the fashion of old when an ox was 
led out for sacrifice to Jupiter to chalk 
any dark spots to give the offering a false 
show of whiteness. All honor tothe men who 
were 80 willing to be offered up on the altars of 
the church, but let us throw away the chalk and 
not try to point up their blemishes. 

Ohio, of course, came in for awards at the 
hands of the General Conference that were 
quite unsolicited. The choice of Ohio Method- 
ists for positions of trust both ecclesiastical 
and political has grown so marked that there 
has been a disposition to look up the “ rock 
whence we were hewn.” Statisticians have 
been acquainting themselves with the sturdy 
Teutons, Puritans and Huguenots who settled 
the Northwest territory and fathered the ten 
Buckeye Bishops and the growing line of Ohio’s 
favorite sons. 

Congratulations, formal and informal, have 
been in order since the close of Genera! Confer- 
ence, and no gathering is complete without the 
presence of at least three Bishops. Cincin- 
netiaps are very glad to have Bishop Walden 
content to set up his vestal gods for the summer 
at Epworth Heights Camp-ground after putting 
agirdie around the globe. His distinguished 
absence entitles him to being féted, but he is 
more # host than a guest at the functions given 
in honor of the Bishops. The last Social Union 
had ite trio of Bishops and was a very pleasant 
affair. Rev. E. O. Buxton, of Forest Avenue 
M. HE. Church, was one of the speech-makers, 
and spoke feelingly of the loss of Bishop 
Cranston and Bishop Hartzell as his parishion- 
ers and of how illy Avondale could afford an- 
other General Uonference. Bishop Hartzell, 
who was introduced as the greatest achievement 
of the late Conference, referred very touchingly 
to the circumstances of his call to Africa that 
overthrew all his former convictions that his 
Africa was in America, and that a Bishop of 
Africa would come from the freedmen of the 
South. Bishop Uranston spoke of his work past 
and prospective, but despite his eloquence left 
many of his hearers still unreconciled to the 
severance of his connection with the Book Con- 
cern. His reign as senior agent was such a pop- 
ular and successful one that the ory is, “‘ The 
king {s dead.” Loyal Methodists will catch up 
the refrain, “Long live the king,” but it isa 
pity that the rumor got here before Dr. Ourts 
that in his rule at Chicago, Napoleon-like, he 
placed all his kinsmen on the little thrones un- 
der him. It has served to make some of the 
trusted employees of the Book Concern feel 
their tenure of office a bit insecure. Dr. Ourts’ 
announcement that he madeacilean sweep at 
Chicago is not just reassuring that he will not 
play the part of the new broom here. The Book 
Concern flourished like a green bay tree under 
ite late management, but there is the chance for 
Dr. Curte to place it as the leading retail book 
emporium, not only of Cincinnati, but of the 
West. There is an output of new books, many 
of them the flowering of the freshest thought 
in the field of literature, that ought to ;have 
more space on its counters. Salesmen from the 


big Eastern publishing houses still complain ot 

the small orders they take back with them. 

Ourts & Jennings announce that they are ready 

to receive orders for any reputable book. We 

had always innocently supposed before that all 

the books handled by the Concern were highly 

reputable, But the Rook Concern, to fulfill its 

trust to its constituents, must provide them 

with books recommended by something more 

than their eminent respectability. It is a ques- 

tion whether it is not violating its literary con- 

science when it buys up Scotch and English 

plates chiefly as a business venture. It is hard- 

ly fair to the rural districts to give Annie 
Ewan’s books a new boom, when Barrie and Ian 
Maclarex, are writing such charming Scotch 
stories. samees 

The complaint is made {hat General Conter- 
ence in its sins of omission failed ww ues: ue say 
large way with the problem of the down-town 
church, Rey. Alpheus Austin, in Meu of this 
tact, attempted to throw some light on its solu- 
tion in a paper read at the Ministerial Associa- 
tion on Price Hill on “ The Outlook of Cincin- 
nati Methodism.” The outlook was modestly 
based on nine years’ observation, but it was very 
keen and suggestive. Mr. Austin finds all the 
down-town churches, with possibly one excep- 
tion, weaker than they were nine years ago, but 
he does not think that any one of them is Paul- 
ine in the sense that it is ready to be offered up. 
He pointed a moral from the little fable of the 
French Revolution, where the fat chef waddlea 
out into the barnyard and begs the assembled 
fowls to state with what sauce they wanted to be 
served up. An old cock acting as spokesman ro- 
plies, ‘‘ We prefer not to be killed at all.” “ You 
wander from the pojut, sir,” thundered the 
knight of the griddie, But to spare the down- 
town churches Mr, Austin wants the best brain 
of Methodism used in devising remedies, not 
makeshifts, to reach the difficulties that have de- 
veloped. He suggests meeting the missionary 
conditions that exist now in large cities by mis- 
sionary methods. He wants a staff of specialists 
trained for city work as their life career and 
guaranteed ar ble per in it, if not 
in Cincinnati, then in Uhicago, St. Louis, Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, through the co-ordination 
of all city work and the ease of transfer. He 
does not find any of the machinery of his plan 
far to seek. He finds a hint for his training 
schools in the ordinary medical and law schools 
taught gratuitously by local practitioners of 
experience. Hesuggests that volunteers for city 
work might serve an apprenticeship before be- 
ing pat in full charge of a city church by having 
ciroults or preferably a staff of clergy to each 
down-town church. Salaries might be paid, as 
in mission- fields, out of a common treasury, on 
the basis of the size of a man’s family or his years 
of service, and so cut the nerve of place-hunting 
and the measuring of s man’s Conference stand- 
ing by the salary he receivos. Mr. Austin looks 
upon himself as an innocent victim of the pres- 
ent system of mishandling men. Fresh from 
the theological seminary at twenty-four, still in 
the gristle, callow and untried, he was put in 
full charge of a moribund city charge, knowing 
next to nothing of the whole city problem, Just 
as he was beginning to understand his surround- 
ings, he was taken out of them and put down in 
the suburbs, At the end of five years he was 
sent back to the city. He is now back in the 
suburbs, cherishing the conviction that as long 
as a Methodist preacher's life is urban, suburban 
or rural, he will be a Jack of all trades in an age 
that demands specialists. 

Mr. Austin does not place any exaggerated 
hopes upon the removal of the time limit; but 
it does seom a pity that General Conference 
could not have legislated to reach specific cases. 
It will seem almost criminal, for instanve, if Rev. 
J. W. Magruder is removed from Wesley Chapel 
at the close of next year. Mr. Magruder has in- 
augurated a work with so many ramifications 
that even the man who could adjust himself in 


time to wearing his mantle would find himself 
at first involved hopelessly in a mass of mean- 
ingless details. Mr. Magruder’s mid-week evan- 
gute service and his Sunday-school have both 
m obliged lately to move from the lecture- 
room into the main auditorium for elbow room. 
All available ground outside the church has 
been occupied, the Rescue Missions being in- 
vited to pitch their tent for a ten days’ service 
on the graveyard that has been converted |into a 
playground back of the church. The night 
meetings were preceded by gospel sin ing, led 
by a cornet on the steps in front of the church. 








We could wishthatall the people who under- 
take to write for the public press would give 
themselves the pains to secure accurate infor- 
mation concerning the matters about which 
tney write. This remark is called out by the 
fact that several editors have lately been saying, 
with a significant shake of thelr heads, that 
Southern Methodism will sooner or later find it 
ee AL imitate the action of the recent 
Genera! Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in declaring its aged bishops non- 
effective. Imitate, indeed! Our General Con- 
ference as long ago as 1866 adopted that very 
neg Ae reference to eee os Soule, Andrew, 
and rly; and Ae doubtiess do the same 
thing whenever it becomes necessary in other 
cases. — Christian Advocate ( Nashville, Tenn,). 
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HONOR TO WHOM HONOR IS DUE. 
Rev. William McDonald, D. D. 


HAVE just concluded the reading of Dr. 

Sherman’s “History of the New England 
Conference,” inserted in the Minutes of the 
Conference, I find much in it to admire, and 
little to criticise. We have here a very compre- 
hensive history of the Conference from its or- 
ganization, one hundred years ago. It has 
seemed to me that while he has done well, he 
could have done better. 

I wish to call attention to two members of 
the Conference, who, in view of their great - 
prominence, have not received the recompance, 
due them from a historian 9%), of the church 
The one was among ‘the other was nearer the 
in ging forth of its topstone. I refer to Tim- 
othy Merritt and Gilbert Haven. 

It is true Dr. Sherman names these men, but 
he does little more. Timothy Merritt is said to 
have been “ a meek, humble, saintly man; ’’ but 
little or nothing more is said of him. The Doc- 
tor does not tell us that he was a member of the 
famous Wiibraham Conference, and from that 
Conference he plunged into the forests of east- 
ern Maine to carry the Gospel to the lost sheep 
in that wilderness, No intimation is given that 
in 1831, while pastor in Malden, he edited Z1on’s 
H#RALD with marked ability, and that there- 
after for four years he was assistant editor of 
the Christian Advocate. Nor is it mentioned 
that he established, and for five years edited, 
the first periodical ever published in defence of 
the Wesleyan doctrine of Christian perfection, 
and that he was the author of several valuable 
religious publications. Enoch Mudge says: 
“ Holiness to the Lord was his single motto. 
He was emphatically a man of a single eye, a 
man of one work. His zeal was a steady, glow- 
ing fire. The language of his heart seemed to 
be, — 

“* No cross, no suffering I decline, 
Only let all my heart be Thine.’ 


But who can tell how many will be the stars in 
his crown? Let eternity declare.” Abel Stev- 
ens says: “ He rare intellectual 
vigor. His judgment was remarkably clear and 
discriminating, grasping the subject of its in- 
vestigation in all its compass and penetrating to 
its depths.”” Dr. James Porter says: “ More 
genuine meekness, more modest magnanimity, 
more unselfish devotion to God, it has never 
fallen to my lot to behold in one human being.” 
The New England Conference say of this great 
and good man: “He was distinguished as a 
powerful polemic writer. He was always ready 
to defend the church of his choice, both in her 
doctrine and in her polity. The church in New 
England owes a debt of gratitude to his mem- 
ory for the services he rendered her in placing 
her before the religious com\nunity in her true 
light. He was marked asa preacher by the 
frequency and thorough manner in which he 
proclaimed the doctrine of Christian perfection. 
He exhibited a consistent profession of that 
blessing till the close of life. He lives in the 
memory of surviving friends, and his name is 
as ointment poured forth.” 

It seems to me that such a man is worthy of 
more than a passing notice in a correct history 
ot the New England Conference. Dr. Sherman 
could have well afforded to pass over a score of 
lesser lights, especially those still living, to 
have allowed this almost forgotten star of the 
first magnitude to have projected ite rays into 
our times. 

In the “ History of the New England Confer- 
ence” Gilbert Haven’s name does not seem to 
be very prominent. It is true that he is named 
as @ prophet, whose “strength and weakness ” 
was in the fact that he was born before his time. 
Aided by Dr. Twombly, he did have some influ- 
ence with Isaac Rich in favor of the Boston 
University, And that is all the record! Noth- 
ing is said of him as a successful educator; 
nothing of his successful effort in securing 
Grace Church (now First Church) to our de- 
nomination; nothing of his brilliant editorship 
of Zion’s H#RALD, nor of his almost unsur- 
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More but it costs the consumer /ess, as he 
gets more doses for his money. 
More curative power is secured by its pecullar 

combination, proportion and process, 
which makes it peculiar to itself. 
More people are employed and more space oc- 
cupied in its Laboratory than any other. 
More wonderful cures effected and more tos- 
timontals received than by any other. 
More peee. 7 ware quameene year by your 
are r be ruggists 
More isa are gt ing Food’s Sarsaparitia 
nla: 4 on any other, and more are 
y than ever before. 
ah MORE reasons might be 
od 5 why you should take 


Hood’ S 
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The One True Blood Purifier. $1; six for $5. 
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passed ability as a writer on all national and 
theological questions. His whole antislavery 
history is substantially over. No men- 
tion is made of his election to the episcopacy, 
and that, too, against influences which would 
have defeated any other man of less command- 
ing ability. No notice is taken of his having 
braved the perils of the deadly African climate, 
on an episcopal visitation to the ‘“‘ Dark Conti- 
nent,” which in the end cut short his valuable 
lMfe. No note is made of his wonderful trans- 
lation from his Malden home to » the city ot the 
Great King. + TPP history ann Taniiott t 


insnop Haven is well-nigh the idol of the 
New England Conference. That his name is 
more dear to most of its members than any 
other of its departed heroes, cannot be denied, 
He was a man of the people, and never lived in 
an atmospbere above them, but was always in 
touch with them. There was no duplicity in 
his character. Though men crossed his path 
and widely differed from him on vital ques- 
tions, he never lay in ambush to strike them in 
the back, nor did he fail to appreciate their 
good qualities, Noble, God-honored man! A 
name wortby to be written high up among the 
great reformers of the ages, and whom New 
England Methodism should never forget to 
honor! There went forth from his dying cham- 
ber echoes of holy triumph which thrilled the 
heart of the Christian Church all around the 
world, Those who abhorred him for his Christ- 
ly thrust at “the sum of all villany,” and re- 
garded him as a heartless enemy, read his dying 
utterances and wept, and read and wept again, 
and exclaimed, ‘‘This was, after all, a man 
whom God delighted to honor.”’ Let us never 
forget our own Gilbert Haven! 
“ Servant of God, well done! 
Thy glorious warfare’s past; 
The battle’s fought, the race is won, 
And thou art crowned at last.” 
Camb ridge, Mass, 








East Greenwich Academy. 


OMMENCEMENT week at this old historic 
institution was most successful from the 
standpoint of the exercises and satisfactory 
from that of the weather. The grounds never 
looked more beautiful, and the bright dresses 
of the ladies combined with the green of the 
foliage constituted a succession of most pleas- 
ing pictures. 

The public exercises were introduced Tuesday 
evening, June 16, by a recital given by pupils 
selected from the junior and middle grades of 
the Musical Institute, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day were devoted to the final examinations in 
the various departments, and Friday, Saturday 
and Monday were given over to vocal examina- 
tions before the Conference visitors. The report 
trom the Board of Visitors expressed high ap- 
preciation and approval of the year’s work as 
manifested in the examinations. The following 
are some expressions from individual members: 
“The teachers manifesta real interest in their 
work.” “I was impressed with the enthusiasm 
shown by the pupils,” ‘I am thoroughly satis- 
fied with the work of the school.” ‘“ No better 
work is done by any other school of similar 
grade with whichIam acquainted.” “It is a 
great privilege to have our young people under 
the care and direction of Dr. and Mrs, Blakeslee 
and the efficient faculty we find here.” 

The evenings of the week, with the exception 
of Thursday and Sunday, were occupied by en- 
tertainments given by pupils from the depart- 
ments of Elocution, Physical Culture and Music. 
These were all of a high order, and were attend- 
ed by crowded houses. A piano recital for 
graduation was given Saturday evening by Miss 
Anna Florence Smith, who evidenced unusual 
talent, 

The baccalaureate sermon was preached Sun- 
day afternoon by Dr. 8. F. Upham,a former 
graduate of this school, He easily sustained his 
reputation as the prince of Methodist preach- 
ers. Rev. J. H. McDonald, of Newport, preached 
the Conference sermon in the evening to an ap- 
preciative audience. 

The crowning day was, of course, graduation 
day, Tuesday, June 23, The exercises began at 
9.30 in the morning. The airy chapel was packed 
to the doors. On the platform sat the faculty 
and a goodly array of visiting ministers. The 
graduating class was one which will do great 
credit to the institution. The following prizes 
were presented: $5 to Reuben A. B. Hart for 
greatest improvement in penmanship; $10 to 
Howard L. Madison for the most complete 
herbarium of East Greenwich and vicinity; $10 
to Walter H. Porter for excellence in art; $10 to 
Hope Atwood for excellence in stenography and 
type-writing; $10 to Mabelle D. Tucker for su- 
periority in essay; a $25 set of Shakespeare to 
Harry C. Cheney for excellence in general schol- 
arship and deportment for past three years; $10 
each to Alice K, Sweetser and Charles Billing- 
ton, and $5 each to Bernice W. Griffith and 
Walter H, Porter, for superiority in the decla- 
mation contest. Albert H. Moore, who was 
also the valedictorian of the graduating class, 
took prizes of $10 each in geometry, Latin and 
Greek. 

The social event of the week was the Princi- 
pal’s reception, given on the evening of Com- 
mencement day to the graduating class and in- 
vited friends. The class of 96 were welcomed 
to cheery “‘ Rose Cottage ” by the Principal and 
his wife in thelr heartiest manner, and then 
after an hour of delightful social intercourse 
went out into the world to “either find a way 
or make one,” A. F. 





SET THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY FREE. 
Rev. A. B. Leonard, D. D. 


HE debt of the Missionary Society is a 
barden from which it should be set free 
immediately. Its fetters are galling, and it 
retards all missionary operations. No matter 
how great the opportunity for an aggressive 
movement, the debt forbids, and its voice must 
be obeyed. Missionaries are waiting to obey 
the Master’s command “ Go,” but the debt says 
Vv. 9nd 8g Sues pete divrtar™ Oibivg aad 
Wiousands i in pagan lands are asking for sdmis: 
sion to the church and for instruction in Chris- 
tian doctrine, but the debt keeps the door of the 
church closed against them, and consigns them 
to the unspeakable ignorance and gloom of 
heathenism. 

Shall this debt of $220,000 be permitted to hold 
the Society in Jeash, or shall it be canceled and 
the Society be set free? The ministry and 
membership of the church alone can issue a 
proclamation of emancipation. If all Method- 
ists will do their part on July 26, the debt will 
be prid and the Missionary Society will be no 
longer in bondage. 

Doubtless many church members will be ab- 
sent from their accustomed places of worship on 
Debt-Paying Day, but absence will not excuse 
them from contributing. All absentees should 
send to their pastors, or to some one in the 
church to which they belong, their contribu- 
tions prior to the 26th inst. Every one who can 
afford to be absent from home enjoying a vaca- 
tion, a pleasure excursion or a summer resort, 
can afford to make a special and a very liberal 
offering. Let our nearly three million Method - 
iste line up for once and show their fidelity to 
the cause of Christ by providing for the ad- 
vancement of His kingdom. 

It is said by some that the day chosen is un- 
fortunately in the midst of the summer vaca- 
tion, when many are absent from their usual 
places of worship. I am aware of this fact, but 
it is the best day that could be named. To have 
placed it beyond the vacation period, would 
have been too late for the Conferences that 
meet in September and October; to have de- 
ferred it to a still later date, would have been to 
put it beyond October 31, the close of our fiscal 
year. The date fixed is, under the circum- 
stances, the best that could have been named. 
No date would suit everybody, but anybody 
who has the will can adjust himself to the day 
chosen. 

The news that reaches the office is encourag- 
ing. The purpose to wipe out the debt is wide- 





spread, and ought to become universal. No 
joyal Methodist who has the means will fail to 
respond, 

150 Fifth Ave., New York. 








MISS HEATH’S CASE. 


Rev. J. 1. Frost. 


HE saddest letter lever saw was from the 
daughter of a veteran Methodist preach- 
er. It read as follows : — 

“ After long yeurs of suffering and hard work 
I was at last brought to the last resort —that of 
calling on the town; so here I am at the town 
farm, a pauper, with the bright prospect of fill- 
ing &@ pauper’s grave. But there ve @ silver lin- 
ing to this dark cloud: Christ is _ and a 
sweet assurance that a ay with earth 
heaven is mine. I am years, painfully 
afflicted with liver and Slane —_ troubles, and 
very lame with sciatic rheumatism in my left 
hipand limb. I suffer extremely. I am a strong 
Methodist. I have been a member for forty- 
eight years.” 

These words six years ago stirred Rev. J. B. 
Hamilton, D. D., Rev. C. Parkhurst, D. D., and 
the members of the Maine Annual Conference 
so that the writer was appointed to receive sub- 
scriptions and rescue Miss Heath. Ever since 
that time the readers of the HERALD have 
made possible the payment of $8 per month for 
her board ina Christian home. But again the 
treasury is empty, and a recent letter from Miss 
Heath, accompanied by her doctor’s certificate 
as to her continued ill-health and increasing in- 
firmities, says: “I would rather suffer any tort- 
ares than return to the town farm; ” and yet 
without our sympathy and generosity that is 
the only alternative. 

The father of Miss Flora 8. Heath was Rev. 
Asa Heath, who was converted under Rey. Free- 
born Garretson, and was instrumental in thesal- 
vation of Bishop Elijah Hedding, and who gave 
sixty-three years of active service, to Method- 
ism, forty-four of which were in the State of 
Maine. 

1 shall be glad to give further information to 
King’s Daughters’ Circles or to any one re- 
questing it, and also to acknowledge all contri- 
butions sent to me. 


Bangor, Me. 








Sickness Among Children 
is prevalent at all seasons of the year, but can be avoid- 
ed largely when they are properly cared for. Infant 
Health is the title of a valuabl to 
all who will sead address to the N. Y. Condensed Milk 
Oo., N. Y. City. 











“Nothing Succeeds Like Success.” 


NO OTHER BOOK ON THE MARKET BRINGS AGENTS SUCH RESULTS. 
NO BOOK BRINGS SUCH STRONG ENDORSEMENTS FROM SUCH STRONG MEN. 


Heroic career of 
the great mission- 
ary told in his 
own language for 
the Christian miD- 
ions of America, 





THE STORY en 
OF [MY LIFE 


A volume of thrill- 
experionces 
and life-long la- 
bors among the 
heathen of every 
clime. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, Bishop of Africa. 


A FULL ACCOUNT OF WHAT HE HAS THOUGHT AND SAID AND DONE IN HIS 
MINISTRY OF FIFTY-THREE YEARS WITH PEOPLE OF HIS OWN 
RACE AND AMONG THE HEATHEN, 


Written by Himself. 


I shall give thee the heathen for thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth 


for thy possession.” 


THE STORY OF MY LIFE \s contained in a Superb Octavo Volume of 750 pages; is hand- 
somely and profusely illustrated with a large number of beautiful Engravings, more than one hun- 


dred of which are by 


The Famous American Artist, FRANK BEARD. 





wn. 6 eer: bas of C Ateten. . 


ears of age, M: 


ot the exception of Humboldt vom Bayard lie, he has traveled more and seen more 


vanes of the world and the sins of men than any man of the century. The story of h 
prod fa 


his life 


to instruct the nt and to the future, The book abounds with t ing in- 

cidents, s touches of human nature, stories more fascinating oe fiction, personal sketches, 

and world-w o peneine, 9 Me hae the recital of which the hearts of thousands will kindle into 

strange warm petit and new missionaries, by the heroic example of one, will go form fe for the conver- 
sion of the world. — N. Y. Taceven. 


One agent has just placed an order with us for 1,000 copies. 

We desire to secure more good workers, to whom we offer exceedingly favorable terms. 
(Send for our circulars for full particulars.) The greatest inducement, however, lies in the sell- 
ing quality of the book itself. ‘‘ Seeing is believing,’”’ and no one can read the instances of success 
and not realize that the sale of this book offers to every earnest worker an extraordinary oppor- 
tunity for profit, as well as to aid in the circulation of a work calculated to do great good. WE 
GIVE EXCLUSIVE CONTROL off TERRITORY, and most of the country is as yet untouched. We 
can suit you with territory and in every other way. 


WRITE FOR TERMS to 


EATON & IIAINS, 


Subscription Book Dept, 
150 5th Ave., N. Y. 
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The Conferences. 
N. E. Southern Conference. 


Providence District. 


Centreville, — The work opens plesoamily and 
the for a successful year are good, 
Two have recently been received into full con- 
nection and two infants ——- The Baster 


and Children’s Day ere interesting 
— table, generous collections: being se- 
at each occasion. The contract has n 


8 Sed tavaumnnaben tam poe pene the par- 
sie age propest and w these are completed 
no no leas will have been spent in im- 
provements during Rev. J. H. Buckey’s pastor- 
ate; and d ay Lem time the various Con- 
ference collect e greatly increased. The 
spiritual a oaner ny of the church are well cared 
for, and the temporal interests were never in 
better condition. 


Tabernacle, Providence. — Prosperity in all 
branches of church work continnes to gladden 


day evening in Olneyville Square, with good 
results. The Tabernacle Gleaner is a model 
church magazine, and is very helpful in bring- 
ing the work ot the church before the peo; 
in this densely populated part of the city. 


Haven Church. — A lawn party was recently 
held by the La sprees League, netting about $75. 
The League has assumed entire chi of the 
church music for the year. The Sunday-school 
7 pesrannt excursion to Rocky Point and 
Newport on Tuesday, June 30. Plans are being 
patel tn antici tion of building the much- 
vooded new church in the near future. 


Edgewood, Providence. —The Gedtont ory serv- 
ices of the new and beautiful cha were held 
Sunday, June 28. Rev. E. F. ‘ys ok of Mans- 
fleld, a former pee. preached in the morning, 
and Presiding Ider Bass in the evening. The 

dedicatory sermon 4 the afternoon was 
preached Rev. Dr. 8. F. Upham, who also 
managed the financial of the service, se- 
curing from the congregation a subscription of 
— ,000. The day was one of great interest 
and "be remembered as a red-letter day in 
the history of this church. The following will 
ive some idea of the building and its conven- 
ences: The corner-stone of the chapel (which 
is to be i in the future by a church) was 
laid on Oct. 1895. The exterior cannot be 
considered beacititul but the interior is both 
beautiful and convenient. It contains sats 
class rooms and will comfortably seat 500 per- 
sons. Tbe building is nearly square in form, 
with adome of hexagonal shape, and was built 
after plans pre for the Model Sunday- 
school of Plainfield, N. J. In the interior ar- 
rangements the chapel is =r convenient — 
the purposes for which it is des ‘oo The class 
rooms all face the pulpit and may be thrown 
opet, thus increasing the seating capacity. In 
he basement there is a kitchen and zood-sized 
Ginteapeniine besides a lavatory and other mod- 
ern conveniences. The new building, which ha 
of stone, —_—— &@ small wooden chapel. 
Florus L. Streeter is the popular pastor, and the 
church is situated in one of the most rapidly 
growin ay BS of the city and has a steadily 
increasing membership. The new church home 
will undoubtedly result in a large increase in 
both the congregation and Sanday-school. 


East Greenwich Academy. — The graduation 
of the class of ’96 closed another successful year 
at our Conference Academy. The various exer- 
cises and the examinations gave the best nods 
ble evidence of the efficiency and thoroughn 
of the work done by Principal Blakeslee and | the 
faculty of the institution; but the educational 
part of the work is not the’ whole of the benefit 
derived by the students, for the number of con- 
versions during the year speaks well for the 
spiritual and rejigious atmosphere of the school. 


Newport, First Church. —The Young People’s 
Society of _ church become a Shapter of 


po Epwort 4a and is now a part of our 

ah y denominational organization. The pas- 

a Rev. J. H. Allen, has received 2 on proba- 

tion, 2 in fall connection, and 6 by letter since 
Conference. 


Riverside. The mene yor = 
held Sunday, July Rev. E. C. Bass. 

reaching in the pt hay and Rev. J.8 S. Beide: 
ord in t opening. New seats, new its, 
and other improvements add to the attractions 
and comfort of the church at this beautiful 
summer resort. 


Attleboro. — Rev. G. W. Hunt received 8 in 
full geuneaton. 2 by letter, and 5 on probation, 
Sunday, July 5. Patriotic services were held in 
the evening. 


Central Falls. —‘‘ Municipal Misrule ”’ does 
not escape the notice of Rev. L.G. Horton. He 
has preached several sermons — on this 
subject, referring to local affairs in the new 
city, which have received the warm commenda- 
tion of ~ lovers of good citizenship. Sunda 
Ay ly 5, a “ patriotic service ” was hel 

ogdees of ‘the pastor being a review of the 
i done to arouse the public conscience on 
the matter of the enforcement of the li pee laws. 
The religious interest is well cared The 
+ = ae aah aspecial feature and. 's very 


As Providence, — Children’s Day services 
were Sunday, : une . —- decorations and 
exercises were >onsi: he best ever vid- 
ed, eee the con; agg rot lar The con- 


coness, was secetved by by ftter At the July. com- 
munion 3 were received in full connection, 3 by 
letter, and 3 on probation. 


Summer Vacations.— The members of our 
churches in this vicinity seem to go away earli- 
vacations every 
year. Many are already away and more are 
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First size ms a dime; next ( 
» size of a dollar; then big as ‘ 
the palm of your hand. The 
end: entire baldness. Stop it. 
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ete 
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preparing to leave the city at the liest 
portunity. "I'he pastors will ta iy tustanens 


ees ee eee 

Providence Ministerial Associa- 
ein py moee = ma Jaig' 
new church pence S une 30 and 
On M nee Pe . LG 
Central t paper on * 

<ap% An 0 Funtor ’ the essayist 

claiming t m solves the 


problem of po with the children, and en- 
ables the pastor to answer the tion, “ Have 
the rules res 


peoting the m of children 
been observed 7?” v. M. J. Talbot, D. D., fol- 
lowed with an address on, “ {m 

tion of the i me sae en 
vigorous discuss 

brethren took part. the. evident alee” being 
that tee Me worth call —_— mportant 

tion was and that the bedy was 


uilty of ry many sins ~c omission, On Tuesday 
fie were Rev. 0. W. Scott of Brock- 
ton, on * Paul’s Ideal Preacher;” Rey. O. M. 
Melden of Brockton, “ The World as 
of Redemption; i 8. 
vidence, The Individualism of Goethe; ” 
and Rev. 5. M, Beale “The ren of the 
Bible.” These essays were all of a high order 
=e of unusual ——— it wt t such 
@ literary feast is vided for a preachers 
meeting. Sermons tere preached 0: a 
— by Rev. J. O. — of Fonboss 
Peirigg J evening by Rev. O. B. Beals. < of 
Phenix. T hosptalities of the BAgowoos an 
ple were abundant and genero The nex 
meeting will be neld.at Postementh in October. 


a — Our congratulations to Dr. 8, O. 
Rev. Charlies E. Beals. 
at Phenix, has res 
drawn trom the ministry and membership 
: the Methodist Eptscopat Church, assigning 
his reason, “I cannot lon submit - 
tally to the polit of the M 
Church.” We un tand that he has acce 
the — pastorate of the Maverick Con —_ 
nal Church, East Boston. This step of Mr. 
causes no surprise among his brethren of 
the Conference, who sincerely wish that he may 
realize his desire of an easier yoke and lighter 
burden in his new relations. Mr. Beals is a 
raduate of Drew Theological Seminary, ond 
Joined the Ne New y aeons Southern Conference in 
thes 
The death of Re Rev. E. D. Hall is dee 
hy 4 many friends, both ministeria ony ne lay, 
bereaved tamily have the ce 
ere of a wide circle of friends in 
a3 Had the date of the funeral Amy any 
of the brethren of the New Mngland 
Sout Conference would have been present. 
Rev. Dr. 8. F. Upham is ies A og in the 
New England Southern Con nce, hence the 
many cails for his services at dedications and 
other special occasions. Nemo. 


New Bedford District. 


New ‘ord, — At the celebration of the 
Fourth by the city two notable addresses were 
made by R. F. Raymond and G. 8. Fox. 


Sandwich.— Rev. J. BE. Blake and his bride 
have had most hearty welcomes both in Taun- 
ton, his pom, 8 oon in Sandwich, his ish. 
The Grace CO: = ena and Epworth e 
ky "valuable and cordial congratula- 

papny coe le toward Sandwich 
Gah 0 ceneeinwlae w of hat was intensified 
when this place om ae Aneiees 80 
favorable happen ~ ence in a man’s life, and 
the people Eire os ary. The 


tor of our church 


err on y evening, te 7, was @ cli- 

of hearty leeling expressed by the 
church to their new but much- loves tor and 
his bride. The usual accessories the af- 


fair pleasant to everybody. The outlook for the 
spasm is more encouraging than for a long 
me 


Westport Point,—The new myo on the west 
and north sides of the cemetery has been com- 
pleted and faced with cement. The credit for 
the financial success of the effort is mainly dus 
to the pastor, Rev. W. D. Woodward. It an 
improvement to the village. 


Fairhaven. — An gid classmate of Rev. 8. E. 

—_ i. pastor F. L. Rouuds, of New 

wes howe Ji July 12,and will preach in 

Taun, on Coutral Charch, his home, July 19. 

Mr. Rounds has a very desirable Sms rey 

practically in the suburbs of Newark, and at an 
advance of salary. 


Yarmouth Oamp-meeting. — Rev. O. A. Far- 
mt of the Association, is already 


ley, the new 
at work look after the tem | interests of 
the Association and the phys needs of the 


rons of this ay om -meeting. 

any important oc en place. 
One of the most strik Po the furnishing of 
food for the restaurant and all 
such matters in charge of the fa- 
tion, and the t hopes to make am: = 
vision for all Br a The boarding tent 
will be pt July and close Aug. 14. The 
week of anni commences July 
28. The camp-meet Hy ust 3. Rev. 
T. J. Everett, the dent, is arranging for the 
services,and no doubt the inte ll be in 
advance of last year. 


Orleans. — The ition of the ‘Hymn So- 
cial” in the chapel, Thursday ester, flav. G wy 2, 
was a oom od success. The 

Saoeageet, Bae been visiting ti in gy ms 
cently. 


Plymouth. —The ladies of this church hold a 
sale and entertainment in the Armory, July 15 
and 16. One of the notable features is an ex- 
hibition of the wonderful X rays. Mr. Wins- 


; ————s has com 
| Dag of all charges by the nited 
Grand Jury, who returned a “no bill,” 


June 30. 


Provincetown, Centre Ohurch. — Mrs. &. 
Rich, who for so many years has been one of 
the prominent workers in this church, met with 

an accident about three months py - has 
confined her to the house nearly al! the time 
since. The people have never failed Serkan the 
time to supply table with choice flowers and 
delicacies. 


Taunton, First Church. — Rev. Dr. Payne, of 
New ag has been — his cousin, Mr. 


W.E. , head of t' eir Stove Co. Dr. 
Payne was born on this side of the Taunton city 
line in North Dighton. 


Fall oe oie Church, — On 8u even- 
ing, July 5, t aud 
church was 
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fre pantor as Bed meee h 7 at its close 


for his brili- 
” The News gives a 
eros Birch covering a eran 
Central an tie went thete raed 
on ann 
central port Providence and New- 


port, July 13. 


Taunton, Central Church. — Two infants were 
} => we) and two persons received ~ 4 letter, 


Norwich District. 


The church at Voluntown has recently lost 
one of ite most devoted members, Mrs. J. 
Bill, who died June Rh. in her 754m year. She 
was converted at the age of eight years, and 
coutiousd through her long life a devoted and 
—e Christian and faithful Nor ee = 


pastor, Rev. W. 
conducted the funeral services er Saly 5 
The attendance " very large and over ec 


were the ion, She 
Struts ceteomea in the colemnuity = and will be be 
greatly missed. 


The first of July sees cottages on Willi- 
—_s Camp-ground occu for the summer, 
and every week adds to the number. Rev. Ja- 
cob Betts expects to build this season. 

EB. P. Phreaner will spend several weeks with 
his family there, returning each Sunday to fill 
his pulpit. 

Rev. J. 8. Wadsworth and wife expect to start 
for Michigan, July 20, on a four weeks’ visit to 
his : nts. He will return in time for camp- 
ng. 

Rev. Walter Bla and family are at Lake Win- 
—— for a few weeks. 


v. J. I. Bartholomew plans to spend some 
time at Lake Winnepeasekene ys 


Rev. W. F. Davis may not take any vacation, 
as he has sold his summer cottage on the same 
island with Le : Messrs. Ela and Barthol- 
omew to Schuh, of Bourne, Mass., 
who will cooupy it this season. 


Rev. G. H. Bates with his oy will Test for 


a while before camp-meeting at “ Hawk’s 
Nest ” on the same lake. 


Most of the preachers are planning to be 
peas at camp-meeting, and so aoe aevanging 
or vacation and rest previous to that time 











Maine Conference. 


Portiand District. 


South EHliot.— The Junior League of this 
place is a promising part of the work. The 
members number 26, and if the majority of 
them are secured as church workers for the fut- 
ure, the church will be strongly ré-enforced. At 
Kittery, First Church, 3 anh ple of pee: 
- = recently baptized b pastor, Re 
ratt. 


Portland, Congress St, — The work of recon- 
structing the house of worship has already be- 

n, and the plans contem irftual building near- 
y new within. The spiritual work moves on 
with the material prosperity; 4 have been bap- 
— Ve 6 a in ft and the — 

an of 275, The 

Rev a. it Lindeny, ie ft tell lot work, regu tnd 
special, at home, with su ision of Chau- 
taugua campaign n besides. He recently gave his 
address upon Genera) Conference, at Chest- 
nut St. Church. 


Knightville, — The work at this place is gro 
ing. The Y. P.8.C. BE. has an attendance of 50. 
The reception conducted by the Good-will Circle 


[Continued on Page 11.) 
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This Preacher 
says buy your Church and Lodge 
Poroiture of 8. ©, SMALL & 00., 
9 Cana) 8t., Boston. 
New Catalogue now ready. 
Invalid Wheel Chairs 


for sale and to rent. 





. 





For Sale Cheap 


If taken from the Ohurches where they 
stand, — one Two Manual and Pedal 
Thirty-Stop Organ; also one Two-Manu- 
al and Pedal medium sized Organ, in 
fine condition. 


Apply at 707 Tremont Temple, Boston. 
GEO. H, RYDER & ©0. 
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CHURCH REMODELING. 


Tuomas W. SILLOWaAY, 
Church Architect, 10 Park Square, Boston. 


Mr. Silloway’s long practice in ballding or remcdel. 
ng over 400 church edifices enables him to save and 
utilize all the valuable parts, and for a comparatively 
emall outlay peotece a building preferable toa new one 
of mach greate’ — He proposes to _continny the 
work of r if and & serv- 
foes to committees “who would practice economs, and 
where the means are limited. 


BAY VIEW HOUSE, 
FERRY BEACH, 


Saco, Maine. 


The Coast of Maine has become noted as the 
great resort in summer for those seeking pure 
alr and ozone breezes to recuperate their ex- 
havusted energies. With ite long stretches of 
hard, sandy beach, its bold bluffs of rooks mak- 
ing into the sea, ite inlets and cozy nooks, 
woodlands and mn fields, it is justly termed 
the “Garden of Eden” by all tourists and 
pleasure seekers. 

In one of these pleasant, cozy nooks is located 
the Bay View Hovsm, which has been a pop- 
ular resort for the last fifteen years. 

Surrounded by a grove of pine trees, by a large 
and well-kept lawn, with lovely walks and 

ves, and cultivated and wild flowers ih pro- 
fusion, it is indeed a “ Paradise ” to those neek- 
ing a quiet, restful place for the summer. 

It is located within three —— feet of high 
water mark, making a unique featare by a 
ing the velvet green of the lawns with the white 
sands of the beach. 

The cuisine of the BAY Vinw is wos at a high 
standard of excellence, only the best materials 
amas used, and properly prepared by first-class 
chefs. 

Bay Virw is wy A a ten- ane ride from Old 
Orchard by the Orc R. R., which 
connects with ever soe on "be Boston & 
Maine R, R., from Portland and the Canadas, 
and from Boston and all western points. Ob- 
servation cars are run on the Orchard aa 
R. R., which skirts the shore of Saco ry aad 
by giving a beautiful view. “ To see it is to ap- 
preciate it.’’ 

The BAY Vimw porter is at Olid Orchard on 
the arrival of every train from Boston and Port- 
land on the Boston & Maine R. R., to meet all 

jes en route to BAY VIEW, to look after all 
he baggage, and relieve patrons of all responsi- 
bility and trouble. 

Check all baggage to Old Orchard Beach. 

The Bay View has been under the 

ment for ten 
tinue the same in the future. 


Address, Old Orchard, Me. 


E. MANSON & SON, 


Proprietors and Owners. 




















THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT. 
oe oe snake now For Ghurghes, 
BREE one tt R tial aa * beliding vlight now post 


tidings. room. 
MAN K, 651 Pearl S., New Vork. 










1835- 


childhood days. 


with a broad support across the top. 


It was a rush-seat chair like this that ) this that probably adorned 
your great-grandmother’s parlor three generations ago. It 
was a seat like this that you first became familiar with in early 


It is quite possible that your great-grandmother may have 
bought her chairs of us in 1835. It is fitting that you should 
trade with the same house that she traded with. Not often.is_.- 
this possible in our day of American history. 


You will recognize the historic shape of this old chair the 


Think of the chance which we offer you this season of se- 
curing chairs like this famous pattern at the cost of ordinary 
bedroom chairs. This is what our Antique Revival has made possible. 


1896. 








48 CANAL ST., 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


BOSTON. 


same 
past,and will con- 
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The Family. 


DARKENED ROOMS. 
Mabelle P. Clapp. 


1 found him, a dismal little heap, 
In the arm-chair, my laddie of three, 

In his own small room, but the sombre gloom 
Half hid the child from me. 


With a glad little cry he held me fast, 

*“ I shutted the door myself, 

And I pulled down the shade, but I’se so afraid 
Of the dark,’’ sobbed the poor little sif. 


I kissed the chubby; téar-stained face; 
_ Then we opened the window wide, 
“Pill the warm sunlight put the gloom to flight 
And my baby was satisfied. 


But I —1 thought, with a strange heart-throb, 
How we darken the rooms of life, 
And with our own hands shut the door that 
stands 
"Twixt us and its joys and strife. 


Without, the earth lies warm in the sun, 
But we shut it away from our sight, 

And then, afraid of the gloom we have made, 
We grumble at God and night. 


When the real night comes, as perchance it will, 
To these souls of yours and mine, 
There will always be stars through the win- 
dow bars, 
If we look to see them shine. 


Sunshine and shadow in God’s wise plan 
Chase each ot her across earth’s face, 

And no child of God, if he look abroad, 
Dwells long in a darksome place. 


Then open the windows and let the sun shine 
In these darkened rooms of ours, 
And be sure that God gives what is best for 
our lives, 
Be it dark or sunny hours, 


West Rogbury, Mass. 





Thoughts for the Thoughtful. 


'Tis enough 
For such as me to know, that on His throne, 
Nearer than we can think, and farther off 
Than any mind can fathom, sits the One, 
And sees to it — though pain and evil come, 
And all may not be good — that all is well. 
— Edward R., Sill, 


Your body is the dwelling-house of the 
Spirit, and therefore, for the love ye carry 
to the sweet Guest, give a due regard to 
His house of clay, for the house is not your 
own. — Rutherford, 


is a fine inoculation, a trans- 
thy blood into an anwmic or 
o fever can attack a per- 
sound body; no fever of unrest can 
disturb a soul which has breathed the air or 
learned the ways of Christ. — Drummond. 


Rest in expectation we may all have now 
if we believe in God and know we are His 
children. Every taste of Him that we have 
ever had becomes a prophecy of His perfect 
giving of Himeelf tous. It is as when a 
aoe es far up in the dry rocks, and hears 

tide 
and 


Ohristiani 
tusion of h 
80 


and knows that her refreshment 
replenishing are coming. How patient 

she is! The other pools nearer the shore 
catch the sea first, and she hears them Jeap- 
ing and la hing, but she waite patien Ni 
She knows the de will not turn back till 
it has reached her. And by and by the 
blessed moment comes. The last ridge of 
rock is overwashed. The stream in; 
at first a trickling thread sent only at the 
supreme effort of the wave; but by 
and by the great sea in its fullness. It gives 
the'waiting pool itself and she is satisfied. 
So it will certainly be with usif we wait 
for the Lord, however He delays, and refuse 


to let ourselves be satisfied with any supply 
but Him, — Phillips Brooks, 
_ « . 
The sky-line round the dead waste sea 
Sbhimmers etnwart the palpitating heat ; 
Along the blistered deck no ing 


Are heard, nor any cheery songs to 
Tbe seaman’s treadmill task from drudgery; 
Against the masts the sails have ceased to 


Thelr light tattoo, while windless vapors 
c 
The haggard eyes that watch perpetually. 


soul becalmed, pray God some breeze may fill 
Thine idle canvas, and the wakened deep 
Rise and dispute thy ous way, until 

Thy foam-~-wreat. prow shall o’er the billows 


lea) 
And with'the joy of conquest all a-thrill, 
To port »t last with pennons proudly sweep. 
—Jamezs B. Kenyon, in Northern Christian 
Advocate. ° 


° 


Sorrow came to you yesterday and 
emptied your home. Your first mapulee 
is to give up and sit down in despair 
wrecks of your hopes. But you 
ou are in the line of bat- 
at hand. To falter a 
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—J. R. Miller, D, D. 


o*s 


A woman styled Sister Dora gave up her 
life to ees poeple. At the head of 
her bed a was by which sufferers 
could summon her at any hour of the night. 
As she rose at the sound of the she 
used to marmur these words (as if were 
a charm): ‘‘The Master is come and calleth 
for thee.” It was as if the sick sufferer 
faded away, and on the couch she saw the 
Face that was once marred with a world’s 

ih. COhrist’s face across her fanc 
came, and gave the battle to her hands. 
Name above every name, be not only the 
burden of our song, but the inspiration of 
our life! 

** Every work I do below, I do it to the Lord; 

End of my every action — Thout ” i 
— Anon, 


No man would think of ween. a 
high encompassed with weights. 
The who run for a prize litter the 
course with garments flung away in their 

haste. There wo be little diffi- 
cu 3 in maintaining an intense and ardent 
spirit if we were more faithful in dealin 
with the habits and indulgences whic 
our steps. 
Ohbristians are like water- 
I vessels, They cannot sink; but 
hm are so saturated with incongistencies 
and worldliness and mitted evil that 
they can only be towed with difficulty into 
the celestial port. — Rev. F. B. Meyer. 


. = 
Peter may forsake the ideal, but the ideal 
will not forsake him. The words, the 
di the presence, the spiritual magnet- 
ism of Ohrist still flash and vibrate through 
his life in spite of himself. Out there, on 
the lonely sea that night, the loret ideal 
pursued him, The very lap of the waves 
called to mind how Jesus taught the pores 
from a little boat, and His words mingled 
with the murm ne, Wntere. The darkness 
and the rising wind recalled that strange 
scene when he had walked to Ohbrist upon 
the waves; and, painted on the gloom in 
soft still light, he et seemed to see his 
Lord moving on sea. That sense of 
Ohrist which the intimacy of long disciple- 
oan, hag wrought into his memory was not 
to shaken off at will; it ran, like a 
subtle essence, thro all his thoughts. 
He was indeed f the ideal, but the 
ideal had not yet done with him. 

And as it was with Peter, so, thank God! 
it moog bo with us. We are not allowed to 
sink into sordidness without many a strug- 
gle with our better self. Our ideal possesses 
us, and can only be driven off by violence, 
How often in wakeful nights, in quiet hours 
of reverie, in some still moment we have 
known by moor or sea, has our ideal come 
back to us, and all the old high aims and 
thoughts we once knew have throbbed 
again through our softened nature! ... 
Seize such — they are God’s hours, 
when He is very nigh to them that seek 
Him, You have gone a-fishing, but God 
has followed you upon the barren sea, and 
can meet you even there, for He is not far 
from any one of us. — Rev. W. J. Dawson. 








SOME PERSONAL EXPERIENCES IN 
W. C. T. U. WORK. 


Katharine Lente Stevenson. 
Corresponding Secretary of National W. 0. T. U. 


HENEVER I think of “ personal ex- 

periences in W. 0. T. U. work,” 

they come to me as subjective rather than 
objective, inward rather than outward. 

The Woman’s Obristian Temperance 
Union has been, in a most important sense, 
the strongest molding power in my life. 
The Orusade found me an immature girl, 
with earnest longings after truth and right- 
eousness — a girl who had heard, two years 
before, deep in her inmost soul, the unmis- 
takable “‘ Woe is me if I preach not the 
Gospel.”” My ideas as to the essential es- 
sence of that Gospel were most crude; my 
theology was of the narrowest scope; my 
criterion of a religious life was largely the 
emotional; but the certral pulse of my be- 
ing beat Godward, and the question most 
often in my heart and upon my lips was: 
* Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do ? ” 

I went with that question to my own 
church. Born and bred a Methodist, the 
daughter and granddaughter of Methodist 
ministers, I could go nowhere else. I was 
licensed to preach by the Poughkeepsie 
District Uonference. That action was ap- 
pealed to the New York Oonference, where 
the presiding Bishop decided the act to 
have been illegal. From this decision ap- 
peal was taken to the General Conference 
of 1880, which decided against the licensing 
as well as the ordination of women. 

All this had occupied a term of years, 
during which time I had graduated from 
the School of Theology of Boston Uni- 


versity, and been associate pastor for one 
year of the Allston M.'B. Ohurch. 

Thrust out, in one sense, from my church, 
denied the right to labor through it in the 
way I believed God willed, it surely was not 
strange that, after a little, I should begin 
to look about me for another avenue of 
usefulness. That avenue I found in the 
Woman’s Ohristian Temperance Union. 
Broad and catholic as Paul; tender and 
sympathetic as Jobn; intolerant of evil as 
Peter, and yet with the Master’s own tol- 
erance for the evit-doer as distinguished 
from the evil done; ever hearkening for 
God’s latest word and ever daring to obey 
that word though it be as yet unheard by 
any other mortal ear, this organization has 
come, in my thought, to stand for the 
broadest outeome of the Christ-spirit, the 
most highly-vitalized expression of ap- 
plied Christianity. 

My “experiences” in and through the 
W. 0. T. U. have been continually experi- 
encee of a widening mental and spiritual 
horizon, a deepening of thought and pur- 
pose, a broader outlook upon the world’s 
needs, and a surer confidence in the might 
and the willingness of God to meet these 
needs. I have found in it scope for every 
latent faculty God gave me, and abundant 
scope for the creation of several brand- 
new faculties through the demand for their 
existence. I have found full freedom for 
the doing of whatsoever my hands might 
find to do, with none to say me nay. My 
individuality has fuund ample expression 
and my sex has been no barrier to obedi- 
ence. 

It has abolished for me forever all arti- 
ficial distinctions between sacred and sec- 
ular, and has helped me to understand how 
in the glorious day towards which we are 
hastening “‘ Holiness unto the Lord ” shall 
be written upon the “ bells of the horses ”’ 
because the great truth of life’s inherent 
sanctity shall be recognized by ail. 
Through its wide-spreading outreach I 
have learned that humanity is one ; through 
ite manifold department work I have 
learned that all good is one; through the 
inter-relation of each department with all 
others I have learned that all evil is one; 
and above and beyond all else I have 
learned through it as nothing else had ever 
taught me that God and the earnest, honest 
human soul are one — a unit against which 
all hell cannot prevail. 

I believe the principles for which this 
organization stands will yet come to be 
recognized as being, in the fullest sense, 
the principles of the Gospel of Christ, and I 
believe the work done by Frances Willard 
and the brave band she has rallied to the 
white ribbon standard will mark a vital 
epoch in the history of Christianity which 
the world of the future will not be slow to 
acknowledge. 

Chicago, Il. 








THE WATER LILY. 


‘* O star on the breast of the river! 

Oh, marvel of bloom and grace! 

Did you fall right down from heaven, 
Out of the sweetest place ? 

You are white as the thoughts of an angel, 
Your heart is steeped in the sun; 

Did you grow in the golden city, 
My pure and radiant one?” 


“ Nay, nay, I fell not out of heaven; 
one gave me my saintly white; 
It slowly grew from the darkness, 
Down in the dreary night; 
From the ooze of the silent river 
I won aeeer and grace. 
White souls fall not, O my poet, 
They rise to the sweetest place.” 


— Selected, 








REMINISCENCES OF HARRIET 
BEECHER STOWE. 


(Bxtracts from “ Chapters from a Life,” by BLIzaBEeTA 
SruarT Paetps, in McClure’s Magazine for June.) 


O the stranger visiting Andover for a day, 

there will long be pointed out as one of 

the “ sights ” of the Hill, the house occupied by 

Mrs. Stowe during the time of her busband’s 

professorship In the Seminary. As a house it 

was very difficult; but Mrs. Stowe has always 
had the home touch in a beautiful degree. 

In fact, my chief impression of those years 
when we had the rich opportunity of her vicin- 
ity consists in occasional glimpses of lovely in- 
teriors over which presided a sweet and quiet 
presence, as unlike the eidolon which Andover 
Seminary seemed to have created for itself of 
this great and gracious lady as a spirit is unlixe 
an old-time agitator. To tell the trath — which 
perhaps is not necessary —I dimly suspected 
then, and I have been sure of it since, that the 
privilege of neighborhood was but scantily ap- 
preciated in Andover, in the case of this emi- 
nent woman. Why,I do not know. She gave 
no offence that I can recall to the peculiar pref- 
erences of the place, The fact that she was ru- 
mored to have leanings toward the Episcopal 
Church did not prevent her from dutifully oc- 
cupying with her family her husband’s pew in 
the old chapel. It was far to the front, and her 











ecclesiastical delinquencies would have been 
only too visible, had they existed. 
* * o ” * 

My personal remembrances of Mrs. Stowe are 
those of a young girl whom she entertained at 
intervals, always delightfully, in the long parlor 
running the width of the stone house, whose 
deep umbrasured window-seats seemed to me 
only less wonderful than the soft and brightly 
colored, rather worldly looking pillows with 
which those attractive nooks were generously 
filled. There were flowers always, and a bower 
of ivy made summer of the eternal Andover 
winters in the stone house; and there were 
merry girls and boys — Mrs. Stowe was the most 
unselfish and loving of mothers — and there 
were always dogs, big and little, curly and 
straight; but in some form dog life, with its 
gracious reaction on the gentleness and kind- 
ness of family life, abounded in her house. It 
was an open, hospitable house, human and 
hearty and happy, and I have always remem- 
bered it affectionately. 


* Uncle Tom’s Uabin ” was not written in the 
stone house at Andover. But there the awful 
inscription of a great grief was cut into the 
quivering flesh and blood of a mother’s heart. 
The sudden and violent death of a favorite son 
— which made of “ The Minister’s Wooing ” an 
immortal outcry to mothers bereaved — occurred, 
if [ am not wrong, while Mrs. Stowe was 
among us. 

One of the prettiest pictures which I have of 
Mrs. Stowe is framed in the Everglades of 
Florida. Her home at Magnolia offered a guest 
room in which one could passa night of such 
quiet as paradise might envy. The house, I re- 
member, was built about a great live oak, and 
the trunk of the tree grew into the room, the 
walls being cleverly adjusted to the contour of 
the bark. Through the open windows the 
leaves drifted silently, falling about the room, 
the floor, the bed, as they pleased. One slept 
like a hamadryad, and waked like a bird in a 
bough. 

Into this nest of green and peace I had (I re- 
member it with shame and coatrition) the hard- 
ness of heart and bluntness of courtesy to in- 
trude a pile of proof-sheets. lt was my first book 
of verses. The volume was in press. I was in 
misery of doubt about the venture. In the State 
of Florida my hostess was the only accessible 
person whose judgment could help me, and fate 
bad thrown me on her sweet charity with my 
galleys. The publishers at the North, a thousand 
miles away, were hurrying me. There was not a 
day to lose, if I had made a grave blunder; aad | 
mercilessly read the verses to her, beseeching 
her advice and criticism. 

It would be hard to forget the sweetness, the 
patience and the frankness with which she gave 
herself to my cruel request. I remember how 
she curled herself up on the bed beside me, like 
a girl, with her feet crossed under her, and list- 
ened gently. The live-oak leaves fell softly about 
us, and the St, John’s River showed in glimpses, 
calm, coffee: colored, and indifferent, between 
the boughs. The utter silence of a Florida wil- 
derness compassed us. My own voice sounded 
intrusive and foreign to me asl read. Nothing 
could exceed her kindness or her wisdom asa 
critic. I had made one rather serious mistake 
in one of the poems —a fault of taste which | 
had overlooked. She called my attention to it 
80 explicitly, yet so delicately, that I could have 
thanked her with tears. ‘‘A sweeter woman 
ne’er drew breath ” than she was to me that day. 

The most beautiful story which I ever heard 
about Mrs. Stowe I have asked no permission to 
share with the readers of these papers, and yet I 
feel sure that no one who loves and honors her 
could refuse it, for I believe that if the whole of 
it were told it might live to enhance the nobil- 
ity of her name and fame as long as Uncle Tom 
himself. It was told me, as such things go, 
from lip to lip of personal friends who take 
pride in cherishing the sweetest thoughts and 
facts about those whom they love and revere. 
During the latter part of her life Mrs. Stowe 
has been one of those devout Christian believers 
whose consecration takes high forms. She has 
placed faith in prayer, and given herself to the 
kind of dedication which exercises and culti- 
vates it. There came a time in her history when 
one who was very dear to her seemed about to 
sink away from the faith in which she trusted, 
and to which life and sorrow had taught her to 
cling as only those who have suffered and 
doubted and accepted can. 

This prospect was a crushing grief to her, and 
she set herself resolutely to avert the calamity 
if, and while, she could. Letter after letter — 
some of them thirty pages long — found its way 
trom her pen to the foreign town in which Ger- 
man rationalism was doing its worst for the 
soul she loved, She set the full force of her in- 
tellect intelligently to work upon this conflict. 
She read, she reasoned, she wrote, she argued, 
sbe pleaded. Months passed in a struggle 
whose usefulness seemed a pitiable hope, to be 
frustrated in the effort. 

Then she laid aside her strong pen, and turned 
to her great faith. As the season of the sacred 
holiday approached, she shut herself into her 
room, secluding herself from all but God, and 
prayed as only such a believer —as only such & 
woman —may. As she had set the full force of 
her intellect, so now she set the full power of 
her faith, to work upon her soul’s desire. One 

not dwell in words upon that sacred battle. 
But the beautiful part of the story, as I have 
been told it, is that a few weeks after this 
ter reached her, saying only: “At Christmas 
time a light came to me. I see Chings (ng 
fathers; and the belist in Christianity, which 
pend Aree to you, has become reasonable 

ble to me at last.” 
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Zion’s Herald, 





July 15, 1896, 
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A WAYSIDE GRAVE. 


journey wound ite way 
Past t Geer wae tho aecan 47 May. 


The degwees starred the shadowy copse; 
The lig breeze rocked the pine-tree tops. 
Far off we saw the spires 

And fluttering smoke of household fires; 


But here of voice or tool no sound 
Fell on the cloistered hush profound. 


Sudden I drew my bridle-rein. 
Dim, shining out from moss and stain, 


Alone amid a fallow field, 
And half by brier and weed concealed, 


I saw @ rough stone cross that bore 

One little dear home name; no more. 

Some heart had ached, some house had known 
The desolate hunger for its own, 

When, hollowed out this narrow grave, 

They laid, whom love had died to save’ 

But could not, one whose name had been 

To her own people * Josephine.” 

A ruined chimney, and the bloom 

Ot a pale purple lilac plume 


Close by, and this small wayside cross 
Told all the tale of love and loss, 


While near and far the rant day 
Was golden glimmering with May. 


— MARGARET E. SANasTER, in Harper’s Mag- 
azine for July. 








The Other Side. 


HERE are two sides of life’s road — the side 
on which are lying the wounded, the suf- 
fering, the needy, the despoiled, the dying, and 
the “ other side.” The “ other side ”’ is a well- 
trodden side. It is the easier side to go on, 
There is nothing to interrapt you. You do not 
need to lose time in stopping to help people who 
are sick, weak, fainting, wounded, or in any 
need or trouble. You will get along faster on 
this “other side.” You will save yourself a 
great deal of inconvenience and annoyance, and 
much uncomfortable feeling. It is very trying 
to @ man or woman with tender sensibilities to 
see suffering, or to look upon one who has been 
injured. Some good people cannot stand it at 
all — they faint when they see blood. It is hard 
to do anything for unfortunate people; it pains 
one’s heart even to look at them in their dis- 
tress. So wesee that the side where the suffer- 
ing, the poor, the troubled, the needy, the 
fallen, lie, is not the easy side. It has much that 
is painful to a tender heart. It hinders one, too, 
in his journey, if one stops todo anything forthe 
reliet of these hurt ones. Then it costs, for it 
takes both effort and money to give any kind of 
effective help. 
The “other side” has nothing on It to pain 
one’s sensibilities. It is said that when a cer- 
tain empress was once journeying through 
France, the command was given to keep from 
the wayside all sick, lame, blind, deformed, and 
suffering of all classes, that there might be 
nothing to pain the gentle-hearted woman in 
all the course. That is the way the “ other 
side” is kept. You can go that way, and noth- 
ing will distress you. There will be no appeals 
to your sympathy which you will be inclined to 
heed, no calls for your help, no hands reached 
out for kindness and charity. You will get 
along swiftly, for there will be no interruptions, 
no loss of time in relieving any one. The 
“ other side ” would seem the better side for us 
totake. Yes, if comfort and speed and the sav- 
ing of our money and earthly success be life’s 
realends. But do you know where the “ other 
side” goes to? If you will turn to the twenty- 
fifth chapter of the Gospel according to St. 
Matthew, you will see the farther end of this 
delightfully easy road: “‘ Then shall Hs say also 
unto them on the left hand, Depart from Me, ye 
cursed, into the eternal fire which is prepared 
for the devil and his angels! ’’— S, S. Times, 








TRANSFORMED BY A SMILE. 


HACK BRAY somewhere warns young peo- 

ple that the world is a looking-glass, and 

will return such looks, whether of sweetness or 

sourness, as they cast into it. This is recalled 

by the following suggestive passage which a 
secular paper furnishes: — 

“There are many plein young girls whose 
faces are lined with discontent and unhappiness. 
There is a drawn, perplexed expression between 
the eyes, and the corners of the mouth have a 
decided droop. These are the girls who have a 
settled idea that they are plain beyond remedy, 
and the distressing belief has deepened the lines 
of dissatisfaction; but in reality there is only a 
cloud over the face, cast by the habit of uuhap- 
piness. 

“One morning a certain girl whose face was 
under this cloud walked out across the sunshine 
ot the Common. For a moment the gloom had 
lifted, the lightuess of the morning and her 
thoughts were unusually pleasant. 

“*«Whata pretty, happy girl that is we juet 
passed,’ she heard one of two ladies passing say 
to the other. 

“She looked quickly around, with envy in 
her heart, to see the pretty girl, but she was the 
only girl in sight. 

“*Why, they mean me! No one ever called 
me pretty before! It must be because I am 
smiling.’ 


“ Again, as she was getting on a horse-car she | Weakly doubt his abilities or the result of 
his well-considered actions; but, like other 
great generals, kept one purpose steadily 


heard (the fates were out in her favor): ‘ Do see 
that pretty-looking girl! ’ 


happy, if this is what comes of it! I have 
thought myself homely all my life, and here 
twice in one day I’ve been called pretty.’ 
“From that memorable day a new beauty has 
graced her social circle.”” — Morning Star. 








THE WEARING OF EGRET PLUMES. 


OTHING for some time has been more 

commonly seen than the delicate, airy 
plumes that stand upright in ladies’ bonnets. 
Mr. W. H. Hudson, author of “ The Naturalist 
in La Plata,” says: “‘ The aigrette worn by ladies 
in our day is in very nearly all cases actually 
made of the slender, decomposed feathers that 
grow at one time of the year on the egret’s back 
and drop gracefully over the sides and tail of 
the bird. The less fine plumes with shorter and 
stiffer filaments are from the squacco heron, 
which is not an egret.”” Mr. Hudson adds that 
“those who engage in the business of procuring 
these plumes know that, to obtain a good sup- 
ply with little trouble, the birds must be taken 
when the breeding season is well advanced. The 
best time to attack them is when the young 
birds are fully fledged, but not yet able to fly; 
for at that time the solicitude of the parent 
birds is greatest, and, forgetful of their own 
danger, they are most readily made victims. 
And,” he continues, “ when the killing is fin- 
ished and the few handfuls of coveted feathers 
have been plucked out, the slaughtered birds are 
lett in a white heap to fester in the sun and 
wind in the sight of their orphaned young that 
cry for food and are not fed. There is nothing 
in the whole earth so pitiable ae this — so piti- 
able and so shameful — that for such a purpose 
human cunning should take advantage of that 
feeling and instinct which we regard as so noble 
in our own species, and as something sacred — 
the tender passion of the parent for its offepring, 
which causes it to neglect its own safety and to 
perish miserably a sacrifice to ite love! . . . . 
And those who, not ignorant of the facts, en- 
courage such things for fashion’s sake end for 
the gratification of a miserable vanity, havea 
part in it, and are perhaps more guilty than the 
wretches who are paid to do the rough work,”’ 

Continuing to speak of the time when the 
birds wear these plumes, this writer says: “It ‘s 
when in that gayer dress that birds are most 
valuable for the purposes of fashion and for 
other forms of decoration; nor is this all; it is 
then that they are most easily found and taken, 
The shyest, mout secretive kinde lose all their 
wild instincts in their overmastering anxiety 
for the safety of eggs or young. And when the 
poor bird, uttering piercing cries, its sensitive 
frame quivering, its bill gaping,as if the air 
could no longer sustain it in ite intense agita- 
tion, and fluttering its lovely wings to make 
them more conspicuous, and by such means 
draw the danger away from ite treasures and on 
to itself — when it has been ruthlessly shot for 
its feathers — ite fledglings are left to starve in 
the nest. The mania for egret plumes is still so 
great that it seems to exceed the former one for 
wearing the bodies of birds, and it is quite as 
senseless. Any observant person who notices 
these plumes waving, not singly, but often in 
clusters, on the heads of so many women, must 
know that the slaughter has not been thou- 
sands, but millions.” 


A ful calm, a buoyant sense of ~~ 
from boundless azure, and broad tranquil 
reen. 
The osal, in tune, looks now upon God’s face 


With but a veil of flowering bloom between. 
— Katrina Trask. 














Boys and Girls. 


GENERAL JOSEPH’S BLUEBERRY 
CAMPAIGN. 
Mrs. C, F. Fraser. 


HERE was no doubt that Joseph was 
the General in command of the Brem- 

ner family, although there was little indi- 
cationin his appearance of his exalted 
rank. He was a bit too well grown for his 
thirteen years, and he was andoubtedly 
long and lanky. His shabby trousers were 
always climbing away from his ankles, and 
his coat sleeves had a faculty of revealing 
his red, bony wrists; but, notwithstanding 
all these drawbacks, Joseph was a born 
commander, and his lightest word was 
heeded by his sisters, Drusilla and Melissa, 
who came next to him in age, and by 
Thomas and Didymus, his little brotbers, 
who were so alike in size and in their mis- 
chievous tendencies that they might just as 
well have been twins, and sometimes, but 
by no means always, by Baby Clifford, in 
whom the bump of reverence for those in 
authority was scarcely yet developed. 
Now Joseph, as is the wont of generals, 
was meditating a plan of campaign. His 
enemies were hemming him in on every 
side, and he meant to make a desperate 
sally with his forces massed solidly behind 
him, and he meant to win. This was one of 
General Joseph’s strong points. He never 
wasted his energies by allowing himself to 





“* Well, 1 declare, I am always going to look 


with a perfectly unfaltering will. In the 
present instance he had no ordinary fiesh- 
and-blood foes to contend with. In their 
stead were drawn up in grim array the 
dread forces of Poverty, while capitulation 
meant the humiliating compromise of beg- 
gary, or a home in the village poor-farm. 
Matters stood in this way: Three months 
before, his father had met with a bad acci- 
dent while working in the woods, He was 
still an invalid in the hospital of the near- 
est city, and the prospects were that he 
would remain there for weeks to come. His 
mother had her hands full in attending to 
the needs of her young family, though she 
managed to take in a bit of sewing now and 
then that she might earn a little ready 
money. Joseph himself had been making 
hay for the neighbors, but he could do little 
for his family with the trifle that a boy’s 
work was considered worth. A very few 
months would bring winter, when there 
would be even less opportunity to earn, 
and there was not a penny laid by. So you 
see that the problem which Joseph was re- 
volving in his mind was no ordinary one, 
nor one to be easily solved. 

The clatter of an approaching wagon 
aroused him from his deep reverie. The 
driver drew up his horses as he saw the 
boy, and shouted, “* Been out to the Bar- 
rens yet, General? You'd ought to take a 
day’s picnic, just for a jollification. The 
Oannery will buy all you can pick.” 

But before the last word was fairly out of 
the man’s mouth, Joseph, with a wild hur- 
rah, had disappeared from view. The 
stage-driver drove on, much puzzled. 

Joseph burst into the kitchen, where his 
mother sat at her sewing. He was scarcely 
able to speak coherently, for the driver’s 
words had opened up a grand possibility 
before him, and his excitement was intense. 

At last the words came, His plan was for 
his mother to close the house for the next 
few weeks, and remove her household to 
the blueberry Barrens, which were about 
ten miles distant, Instead of making a 
one-day berry frolic, as did most of their 
neighbors, they would camp on the Barrens 
and work steadily until the end of the sea- 
son. He quickly calculated the money to 
be made. Ten quarts per day apiece would 
be but a small picking for people who were 
making berry: gathering a work rather than 
a pastime, and here were six good pickers 
already on hand (Olifford was, of course, 
too young to count on as a helper). The 
proprietors of the Oannery paid five cents a 
quart for nicely-cleaned berries. At that 
rate they would be able to make about $8 a 
day! 

Mrs. Bremner listened attentively. She 
had good reason to have faith in Joseph’s 
judgment, and she was quite willing to 
try the experiment; so when Joseph hur- 
ried off to obtain provisions for his com- 
missariat department, and to borrow an 
old canvas tent from a kindly neighbor, 
she called the children about her and un- 
folded Joseph’s plan of campaign while 
she added the finishing touches to the gar- 
ment she was making. 

Thomas and Didymus were nearly wild 
with delight. They rolled over each other 
on the hearth at the suggestion of this pro- 
longed picnic. Drusilla and Melissa had 
qualms about snakes, which, however, they 
kept nobly to themselves; and Olifford im- 
mediately promised to pick heaps and 
bushels if he, too, might be allowed to go. 

Early next morning all was in readiness. 
The whole family took their seate in a great 
hay wagon that Joseph had engaged. Be- 
hind them was stacked a supply of pork, 
beans, Indian meal, and such cheap grocer- 
ies as Joseph had felt justified in going in 
debt for. The floor of the wagon was well 
covered with the canvas tent and an abun- 
dance of homespun blankets and faded 
counterpanes, while the family wash- boiler 
piled high with a clattering freight of tin 
mugs, kettles and pails, took up the re- 
mainder of the limited space. 

At last the blueberry Barrens came in 
sight—a great flat stretch of poor land, 
unshaded even by shrubs. The blueberry 
bushes and the low scrub on which flaunted 
the flame-colored blossoms of the fire-weed 
were the only signs of vegetation above 
the sparse grassy carpet. 

After the tent was pitched, Joseph ex- 
amined his chosen battle-field critically. 
The countless bushes were thickly set with 
their milky blue fruit. Hundreds of ber- 
ries weighed down nearly every branch. It 
was perfect weather, too, dry and hot, with 
little prospect of rain, and Joseph, with a 
well-contented heart, called his army about 
him and assigned the individual duties of 
his men. 

Thomas and Didymus were alternately to 
take charge of the camp-fire, over which 





before him, and worked for that purpose 


their mother was to do the cooking. The 





girls were to keep the tent in order and 

look afver Olifford. At all other times 

berry picking was to be the order of the 

day, and each picker was to keep his or her 

berries In a separate vessel until the even- 

ing, when Joseph himself would announce 

the results of the day’s work. Wise General 

Joseph! He did well to thus invoke the 

spirit of competition! 

He held a conference with his mother at 

nightfall when his weary soldiers were 
stretched about the gypsy fire, over which 
hung a great kettle of mush. There was no 
doubt that the camp would be a success. 
The first day’s picking had amounted to 
forty quarts. Even Olifford, inspired by 
the sight of such brisk activity, had twice 
filled his pint mug. It is true that Joseph 
was somewhat daunted by the appetites 
which his soldiers presently displayed; at 
such a rate they would speedily eat up all the 
hoped-for gain. He trusted that the nov- 
elty of the picnic meals would soon wear 
off. Bed-time soon came. The girls with his 
mother and Olifford retired to the tent, and 
the younger boys, well swathed in blankets, 
curled themselves up in a sheltered hollow 
and were soon snoring like genuine 
troopers. Joseph’s heart was full of 
thankfulness, though both body and brain 
were fatigued; and when the tuneful frog 
chorus from a far-a-way marsh lulled him 
to sleep, the smile of conscious victory was 
on his lips. 

Yet Joseph’s campaign was but begun. 
A thousand times during the next few 
weeks did he need to exercise all his force, 
skill and diplomacy, Thomas and Didy- 
mus grew restless at such unwonted re- 
straint, and deserted their work for hours 
atastretch. The down-beating sun blis- 
tered Drusilla’s nose painfully, and the salt 
tears which she shed in plenty over the 
occurrence had quite the reverse of a cura- 
tive effect, Melissa ran a thorn into her 
bare foot and limped painfally about, while 
Olifford got lost or stung by wasps on every 
possible occasion, and finally capped the 
climax by nearly killing himself with some 
poisonous berries. Mrs. Bremner alone 
never failed him. Always patient and 
hopeful, she cheered him much more than 
words can tell, and her constant apprecia- 
tion of all his efforts kept him in a thor- 
oughly happy frame of mind. 

The first week’s results averaged fifty 
quarts a day, and after the cost of sending 
the berries to the Cannery had been paid, 
Joseph was nearly $15 in pocket. Even 
when the hay cart and driver were paid for, 
and his debt to the grocer discharged, he 
had still quite $8. The children were more 
than delighted when this vast sum was act- 
ually handled by each in turn, and when 
the uses to which it was to be put were 
carefully explained to them. 

The next week they went to work with 
redoubled zeal, and sixty, seventy, and 
even seventy-five quarts was not an un- 
usual day’s work. Joseph’s eyes gilstened 
at the returns — $17 in cash and the weekly 
bills paid. 

Stray pickers frequently came to the Bar- 
rens, but they were no drawback, as the 
plains were free to all and the berry market 
unlimited. The returns were steadily good, 
for the children had now settled regularly 
into work, but, nevertheless, the ambitious 
Joseph extended his operations. 

The closing week of the season he sent 
into the village for a half-dozen steady boys 
to work for him at twenty cents per day, 
and he made arrangement with his friend 
the stage-driver to bring them in and out 
daily. He also stipulated that each boy 
should bring his own dinner, for he had no 
mind to increase his mother’s cares by tak- 
ing camp boarders. The profits this week 
amounted to $30, and well content with the 
results of his campaign, Joseph and his 
family gathered their goods about them 
and journeyed homeward. 

The old house was soon reopened, and 
that night, as the sturdy, sun-browned 
children gathered about the kitchen 
fire-place where rashers of bacon were 
sizzling cheerily, and where a great batter 
pudding all thick with blueberries was bub- 
bling in the pot, who should come timidly 
to the door but Mr. Bremner, who was now 
fairly on his way to recovery. There was, 
of course, a grand commotion of welcome, 
but in the midst of all the excitement the 
father’s wondering eyes noted how strong 
and active his wife had become in his ab- 
sence, and how sturdy and plump were his 
children, and as they gathered around the 
table for the tempting evening meal, his 
eldest son pressed a fat roll of bills into his 
hand, and Mrs. Bremner, with mach volun- 
t assistance from the younger children, 


la the his { General Joseph’ 
binobersy compaiga. “ + 
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Editorial. 





FRIENDS, NOT ENEMIES. 


T is a sad mistake, but a common one, 
to count that man an enemy to a sys- 
tem who, seeing its defects, busies himseif 
in their correction. He suggests changes 
which seem to him clearly improvements, 
likely to give greater stability and efficien- 
cy — changes in modes of statement, meth- 
ods of apprehension, ways of working. He 
is sincere in his desire to amend so that the 
things which have been shaken by the 
progress of knowledge and must pass away, 
need not disturb that which is of chief im- 
portance and can be conserved. But he is 
at once assailed with fury and dubbed a foe 
by those who are firmly wedded to the old 
forms, and cannot discriminate between 
form and substance. With as much reason 
might the father be called an enemy of his 
son because he insists on a change of some 
injurious habit, or a surgeon be styled the 
enemy of his patient because he removes 
painfully a dangerous tumor. They who 
inaugurate and carry through reforms, 
whether in church or state, theology or 
politics, must expect much misapprehen- 
sion, misrepr tation, and abuse. Let 
them not draw back on that account, but 
press forward, waiting for the vindication 
which in God’s good time will come. 











DIVINE CONTROL. 


HE thought that God controls the great 
universe in which we live, is at once 
sublime and overpowering. We move as 
insects in the atmosphere of His provi- 
dence. He speaks, and we come into ex- 
istence; He breathes upon us, and we 
vanish as the vapor in the sunlight. We 
appear to have a little authority, but it is 
limited and short-lived; we are in His hands 
who worketh all things after the good 
pleasure of His will. We may choose, but 
our choice cannot be worked out independ- 
ent of Him. Daniel Webster once wrote to 
a friend: ‘TI hope you have been able to 
bear prosperity with meekness and adver- 
sity with patience. These things are all 
ordered for us better than we could order 
them for ourselves. We may pray for our 
daily bread; we may pray for the forgive- 
ness of our sins; we may pray to be kept 
from temptation, and that the kingdom of 
God may come in us and in all men, and 
that His will may be everywhere done. 
Beyond this we hardly know for what good 
to supplicate Divine mercy. Our Heavenly 
Father knows what we have need of better 
than we know ourselves, and we are sure 
that His eye and His loving-kindness are 
upon us and around us every moment.”’ The 
great master at the bar certainly knew well 
how to make a pious and devout exhorta- 
tion. 








SELF TRUST. 


‘O thoroughly trust oneself is the highest 
possible evidence of character. It is 
comparatively easy to trust another; but 
when a man or woman, knowing himself, as 
he does, to the very core, beneath all seem- 
ing and pretending and withholding — when 
this self-beholder is also a serene and fear- 
less self-truster, then may he, without pre- 
sumption, believe that he has attained to 
some soundness and greatness of character. 
For there is no masquerading in a man’s 
own soul; and if he can honestly say that 
the man he sees there is fit for himself to 
trust, that man may be counted fit for any- 
body to trust. 

But, as a matter of fact, self-trust is such 
an exceedingly rare virtue that the world is 
inno danger of having to canonize more 
than a handful of saints because of it. The 
condition is one toward which humanity 


times familiarly, heaven and _ holiness, 
neither of which we have permanently at- 
tained, but into whose borders we some- 
times feel that we have, for a moment, en- 
tered. Any new accession of self-trust, 
any increasing confidence in one’s own 
moral integrity, small though it may be, 


Se 


i 





Peter essayed to come to Him, walking on 
the water, but, losing his confidence, began 
to sink, there was a tone of distinct reproof 
for his lack of self-trust in Ohrist’s, “ O 
thou of little faith, wherefore didst thou 
doubt ?” 

Increasing self-trust simply denotes that 
a Ohristian sees in himself more of the 
image of the Master, and knows that in so 
far as he attains that likeness, he is inevi- 
tably nobler, stronger, holier. This kind of 
self-trust is no less becoming than rever- 
ence, than faith, than humility. It is nota 
moral quality that one displays to the 
world, but the secret estimate of one’s own 
heart, known only to God, in whose eyes no 
man cares to flaunt presumption. And 
God knows that the man who trusts him- 
self more and more, is the man in whose 
heart dwelis the most reverent humility. 








SOWING THE WIND. 


LARGE part of our country has gone 
badly astray upon the question of 
national finance. Everybody admits it, for 
the country is sharply divided over the 
question; nothing seems likely to show 
which party is the stronger until the votes 
are counted, and each side is enthusiastic- 
ally sure that the other is radically wrong. 
One of these two sides must be mistaken, 
and hence it is only pertinent, as well as 
true, to observe that, in any event, a large 
part of the country has gone badly astray. 
Yet there is only one side which is rad- 
ically right. The conflict is sharp, and each 
side has its plausible aspect, but in one case 
the plausibility must be deceptive, while in 
one case only can the fundamental propo- 
sitions be mathematically correct and be a 
safe foundation for the management of the 
finances of the government and for the 
conduct of the business of the country. But 
since this must be undeniably so, why are 
there so many minds about it? Manifestly 
the answer is that many of the people have 
given so little study to the matter that they 
cannot distinguish between an unsound 
plausibility and the clear radiance of truth 
in its own light. 
This brings us back to the root of mach 
of the present difficulty which threatens 
our government and may even prostrate 


_our entire system of industry, bringing in 


ite train innumerable calamities for all 
classes of men, rich and poor alike, but 
bearing with particular hardship upon those 
who have not the financial ability to make 
provision for the storm, nor sufficient accu- 
mulation to enable them to withstand its 
force, ° This root of our trouble lies in the 
disposition of our people to believe that 
our government will run itself, and that it 
is safe to pay no attention to the principles 
which underlie all correct financial and po- 
litical administration, trusting to the won- 
derful recuperative energies of our people 
to bring the country safe through any crisis. 
The trouble lies high up in society, among 
the intelligent classes, with men who know 
that the first concern of every citizen, next 
to his relations to his Maker, is the govern- 
ment. These men know that the govern- 
ment is of more importance than the pri- 
vate affairs of anyone. Yet the study of 
the principles involved in our government 
is confined to very few citizens. Our 
wealthiest men give no time to politics, as 
a rule, except the few who have made their 
fortunes, and want the title of United States 
senator to add to their other possessions. 
As arule they abandon government to the 
politicians and plunderers of the public 
treasury. They do not study the records 
of the past to see where lie the rocks upon 
which previous financial plans have been 
wrecked. They are absorbed in private 
affairs, and trust that somehow or other 
this grand republic will get along all right. 
Now we are threatened with the whirl- 
wind harvest to follow this sowing of the 
wind. The nation is torn in twain over an 
issue of the highest importance to the pros- 
perity of the people. It is generally ad- 
mitted that the most serious consequences 
must follow the adoption of the wrong finan- 
cial course. Yet the truth is clear in its 
own light. If it is taught in time, when 
men’s passions are not excited so as to ob- 
scure it, surely it will be accepted by the 
vast majority of men. There are certain 
organizations in New York which have been 
sending to their correspondents in the 
West and South large quantities of litera- 
ture which they believe to be on the right 
side of the silver question. The reports 
which are received regarding its accept- 
ance prove that the people are eager for 
the truth, for the response has been very 
encouraging. But it is very late to begin a 
campaign of this sort. Such work as the 
education of the people upon the sound 





doctrines of government finance and the 
right basis of the currency ought to be 
prosecuted in time of peace. Plenty of 
warning has been sounded all over the 
country. The attitude of the West and 
South has been known upon this question 
as well as the position of the Eastern 
States. The danger in the situation has 
been récognized for years. Yet, trusting 
to luck, the men who have had much at 
stake have postponed until this year of 
periland confusion their effort to spread 
their views upon the great national issue. 

This illustrates what has occurred in our 
large cities. The men who supposedly have 
most wealth and influence abandoned the 
government of New York to the very bas- 
est element in the city and submitted to it 
for years. Then, by a mighty effort, they 
threw off the yoke, proving that they might 
have voted down Tammany every year if 
they had only cared enough to do it, and 
also proving that if they ever lose what 
they gained in their memorable campaign 
it will be their own fault and that of no one 
else. It is worse than folly to expect that 
our government will run itself, and that it 
will be run well. 1t is high time for a revo- 
lution in men’s thinking and in their prac- 
tices upon political matters. Positive guilt 
lies upon every business man, upon every 
pastor, upon every school-teacher, upon 
every clerk, farmer, laborer, and voter of 
whatever sort, who does not make sure that 
the government is in sound hands before 
he yields himself to the pursuit of his pri- 
vate business. 

But, even at this point, there is no secu- 
rity. Itis impossible to elect one set of men 
and then be sure that they will keep good 
and efficient forever without further inter- 
est on the part of the voters. Eternal vig- 
ilance is the price of govud government. 
The knaves are always on the watch. The 
good citizens can have no permanent res- 
pite from their annoyances. They may re- 
bel against this truth, but the world is not 
made wholly of saints, nor will the govern- 
ment be run as these good men would like 
to see it run; but they must be willing to 
give frequent attention to it and*make sure 
that by frequent accountability the office- 
holders are kept to the correct discharge of 
their duties. 

The drift of our times is far too much 
away from the concerns of government. 
It is impossible for a country to be well 
governed unless the voters have knowl- 
edge of political questions by which to dis- 
cern the capacity of men whom they elect 
to office for grasping the fundamental 
principles of political administration. 
These principles are abstract. They are 
not to be measured off like a yard of cloth 
or barreled up like so much flour. But 
they must be grasped by the mind keen 
enough in its insight into the events of 
history to see what is the rule by which all 
operations in the development of mankind 
are conducted. All through nature the 
science of mathematics is in constant and 
marvelous operation, but one will not learn 
the laws of falling bodies, or of centrifugal 
forces, or the arrangement of leaves upon 
their stems, or the motions of the moon, by 
shoveling earth to make level tennis courts, 
or by lying upon roses, or by bathing at the 
seashore. The laws are everywhere, the 
science of number has everywhere its full 
vindication; but study and thought deeper 
than the superficial manifestation are 
necessary, Just so it is in our govern- 
ment, whether its problems be those of 
finance, currency, regulation of commerce, 
or popular education. Oertain forces are 
at work, and if their laws are violated by 
the ignorant nation, the full penalty must 
be borne. But if they are understood by 
careful study when no emergency is upon 
the country, then they will be recognized 
and obeyed in season to avoid danger. 
Our business men must sacrifice enough of 
their business to understand the issues and 
to be sure that the people at large under- 
stand them, otherwise the profits which 
they make while the people grow up in ig- 
norance will be swept away in the general 
catastrophe when the ignorant people un- 
dertake to ran the government in their ig- 
norant way. 








Miss Willard’s Latest Mistake. 


UR opinion is demanded in regard toan 
editorial letter written by Frances E. 
Willard on shipboard during her recent voyage 
to England, and published in the Union Signal 
of Junell, We read the contribution when it 
appeared with amazement and regret,and only 
refrained then from voicing our disapproval of 
it because we did not care to give wider circula- 
tion to her peculiar views, and also because we 
did not wish to make the columns of ZION’s 
HERALD a medium for advertising the theatre 
in question. But aa the editor’s opinions upon 
the matter are now challenged by our own 








readers, we do not hesitate to state our convic- 
tions. 


The letter begins with the following state- 
ment: — 


nap ane Sie Sank ees interview 
I had op shi Read en one ee _ 


Esq., 
of Boston, the owner of five theatres. 
my first meeting with a it was 


cu except for 
heart and soul to the ‘ elevation of the stage,’ 
concerning which we hear so much and see so 
little.” 
And closes with the following paragraph: — 
“I feel sure that all our good home 
will enjoy of such a man as Mr. 
and of the high ideals he holds, but he says that 
while he tries to elevate the he feels that 
good people must encourage him or he cannot 
succeed. Iam told that his theatre, which is the 
handsomest and most artistic one in Boston 
that has no bar connected with it, and is as pure 
as a lady’s lor, attracts the truest and 4 
peovle in the city, those who would not think 
ot a — other place of entertainment 
in that Perize-cens city. I give this account 
for what it may be worth, feeling that the sub- 
ject merits the attention of my comrades.” 


If the subject were not so serious to our 
church, we could smile at Miss Willard’s credu- 
lity and her hastily-formed, unquestioned and 
even enthusiastic conclusions after an inter- 
view with “the ownér of five theatres.” Mr. 
Keith will chuckle with peculiar satisfaction 
over this notable endorsement of his theatres, 
and doubtless will make good use of it as a 
recommendation from an eminent Methodist for 
advertising purposes. This ill-considered, im- 
pulsive and harmful act must be regretfully set 
down by even Miss Willard’s most devoted 
friends as another of her signal mistakes. 








The Negro in Boston. 


N the second page we present the result of 
a careful, comprehensive and unpreju- 
diced study of “ The Negro in Boston.” We 
are not responsible for the facts which we dis- 
cover, and which our regard for the truth com- 
pels us to reveal. We have had occasion hither- 
to to rebuke this city for its indifference, hypoc- 
risy and un-Christian attitude concerning the 
Negro. It is better that the mask be torn off, 
and that Boston be held responsible by the rest 
of the country and by the world for its actual 
treatment of the Negro. 








The New York Sun Goes Over to McKinley. 


7 HILE Z1on’s HERALD does not intend to 
be either political or partisan, yet in 
such ominous times as the prosent it will seek to 
furnish its readers, many of whom depend upon 
it entirely for information, all the important 
facts necessary to enable them to form intelli- 
gent and righteous civic judgments. In keep- 
ing with this purpose, we call attention to one 
of the most notable events which took place 
last week. On July 10the Sun of New York — 
in many respects the ablest metropolitan journal 
in this country, and certainly of the Democratic 
Party — declared thet it would support Mc- 
Kinley for President. This declaration was 
made as soon as the Democratic Convention at 
Chicago adopted the silver plank in its plat- 
form. In a double-leaded leader the Sun gives 
its reasons for its support of McKinley, say- 
ing: — 

“ The my is over. The Democratic Party, 
assem b' ry ape A in national convention, 
pledges itself to revive the free coinage of silver 
at the old ratio of 16 to 1, and to accomplish the 
imposition of an income tax. The Vemocracy 
of Je m, from which have been drawn inva- 
riably the ideas which have given political 
stability and republican enthusiasm to this 
poo mag into the control of Jeffer- 
son’s diametric o ite, the Socialist, or Com- 
munist, or, as he now known here, the Pop- 


ulist.... 

“The Chicago platform cannot be accepted. 
The United States was made democratic, and it 
must remain so. Free-silver coinage would be 
national dishonor and a monumental anachro- 
nism. Silver has had its ~~. as a money stand- 
ard. The commerce of civilization, which has 
used as a medium of excha' 
everything from shells to the h has 
proguenees beyond silver. It ada, it- 
self to gold, and to gold it will stick until it 
finds something still more convenient. The 
silver campaign is based on delusions which 
have no justification, and on statements which 
are not so. It cannot prevail, and every sincere 
believer in fair dealing and in business honor as 
the foundation of commercial prosperity, mast 

t aside all other pur and unite for its 


pretty much 


feat. . . . From now until the night of elec- 
tion day in November, 1896, the Presidential 
candidate of every Democrat who favors honest 


money and who still — to crush the enemies 
of the fandamental principles he was bred in, 
should be, without hesitation, evasion, or sop to 
prejudice, William McKinley.” 


And in the same issue an editorial upon “The 
Chicago Platform” closes with this forcefal 
<—e i itable taxation 
4 ud m, rob a le ’ 
a free Nand tor’ the foukes vot socialism, & 
field for the advance of the skirmish line of 
communism and anarchy. It seems to us that 
the issue has been made plainly 
between Democracy and Republicanism, but 
between Democracy and the enemies of in- 
stitutions and ples which it has been De- 
mocracy’s mission for a century to defend. 


Again, under the caption, “‘ The McKinley 
Democrats,’’ it is said: — 

“ Six weeks ago the idea of a McKinley Dem- 
ocrat would have seemed as absurd a contradic- 
tion of terms as a wicked saint or ar aneess 
devil. Six weeks hence there may be oki: 
ley Democratic campaign clubs in every State O° 
the Union. Here we see the powerlessnes 
individuals or even of conventions to dictate 
a ee do not make issues; issues 


The Boston Herald of Jaly 11 makes « similar 
declaration concerning the silver plank of the 
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platform, and avows its purpose to support 
McKinley for the Presidency. 

It appears later that leading Democratic jour- 
nals not only in the East, but in the West and 
South, bolt emphatically the Chicago platform. 
Notably among these are the Times, the Herald, 
and the Evening Post of New York; the Times 
and the Record, Philadelphia; the Post and 
Times, Washington; the Sun, Baltimore; the 
Courier Journal, Louisville, Ky.; the Staats- 
Zeitung of both New York and Chicago, repre- 
senting the German Democrats. 








Personals. 


— Misa Rachel Benn, M. D., of Tientsin, China, 
is on her way home after six years of missionary 
service. 

— Rev. Dr. D. A.and Mrs. Whedon, of East 
Greenwich, are spending the summer at Cort- 
land, N. Y. 


— Rev. Dr. Wm. M. Frysinger, of Carlisle, 
Pa., has been very ill, but has passed the crisis 
and is improving. 

— Rev. Dr. Daniel Dorchester, Jr., of Christ 
Church, Pittsburg, Pa., comes to New England 
this week to spend his vacation. 

— Bishop Goodsell delivers the address on 
International Arbitration at the Grindelwald 
Conference this month. 


— Mise Sarah Peters will return to her work 
in Nanking in August, and at the same time 
Miss Mary Shockley will leave for Peking, 
China. ; 

— Allegheny College has established a chair 
of biology, and Prof. Kdward L. Rice, Ph. D., 
son of Prof. William North Rice, of Wesleyan, 
has been elected to fill the professorship. 

— Hon. Alfred 8. Roe, of Worcester, member 
of the State Senate, has declined the principal- 
ship of the new State Normal School, recently 
offered to him by the State Board of Education. 


— Sir. William Vernon Harcourt is said to 
have been converted to strictly temperance 
views through the infiuence of his wife, a 
daughter of John Lothrop Motley, the Ameri- 
can historian. 

— Rey. ©. A. Littlefield, secretary of the Bos- 
ton City Missionary and Church Extension So- 
ciety, will make his home for the summer at 
Hotel Bellevue. He will remain in the city 
throughout the season to serve the Society 
which he represents. 

—Uoncerning the distinguished Wesleyan 
minister and author of whom a very interesting 
sketch appears on the third page, we are happy 
to announce that he will preach in this city, 
Aug. 23, at Tremont St. Ohurch in the morning, 
and at First Church in the evening. 

— Miss Florence Mann, B. A., University of 
Cincinnati, takes a place in the faculty of Alle- 
gheny College; and her sister, Miss Almeda F. 
Mann, will teach the violin in Fort Worth 
University, Texas. They are daughters of Mr. 
H. P. Mann, Price Hill,j Cincinnati. 


— Mrs. Oyrene Wagoner, of Trout River, 
N. Y., is now in her 102d year. She has been a 
member of the Methodist Episcopal Church for 
over eighty years and is still trusting in Jesus 
as her Saviour. She has been enjoying second 
sight for some time, reading readily without 
glasses. 

— Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott, pastor of Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, sailed for Europe on June 
27, accompanied by Mrs. Abbott, their daugh- 
terand their son Theodore, who was recently 
graduated from Harvard. The party will travel 
inthe north of England, Scotland and Wales. 
Dr. Abbott proposes to attend the congress, to 
be held in Switzerland in July, for the purpose 
of securing the establishment of an internation- 
al court of arbitration. 


— Information concerning the condition of 
Joseph Cook is reassuring. At his summer 
home in Ticonderoga he is certainly improving. 
Whereas some weeks ago he could endure to be 
read to for only five minutes at atime, he can 
now listen, as he did the other day, to the read- 
ing of the Life of the late Dr. McCosh of Prince- 
ton for three hours ona stretch. Miss Louise 
Manning Hodgkins, long an intimate friend of 
Mr. and Mrs, Cook, is visiting them. 

— Miss Huldah Keeney, of South Manchester, 
Conn., who died, May 12, aged 84 years, and 
whose obituary will soon appear in our columns, 
made the following bequests in her will: §2,000 
to East Greenwich Academy; $2,000 to her own 
local church; and $500 to the superannuated 
ministers of the New England Southern Con- 
ference. She gave liberally while she lived, but 
delighted in denying herself that she might 
have the more to give. in the last years of her 
life she lived alone. She regarded herself as a 
steward, and sought to make the best use of her 
means possible. 

— On Thursday, July 9, the wife of Rev. H. B. 
Copp, of Epping, N. H., who since 1858 has 
wrought side by side with her devoted husband 
in the itinerant ranks, entered upon her longed- 
for rest and abundant reward. Her tedious and 
painful illness, though patiently borne and 
evoking choice expressions of Christian trust 
and hope, intensified the ‘‘ desire to depart and 
be with Christ which is far better.” Multitudes 
in all the parishes where she labored so diligent- 
ly and usefully will keenly feel the loss of this 
beautiful and gifted woman, and will ten- 
derly commend to the All-mercifal One our 
Sorely stricken brother, whose wife and all of 


— Rev. Dr. J. W. and Mrs. Hamilton reached 
Boston Saturday morning, and went at once to 
their summer home at Marshfield. 

— Rev. John Watson, of Liverpool, England 
(“Tan Maclaren’), is expected to make his 
promised visit to this country in September. 

— Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Harcourt sail for Europe 
on the 22d via the “ Britannia” from New 
York, and expect to return Sept. 5 on the steam- 
er “ Paris.” 

— Dr. I. E. and Mra. Chase, of Haverhill, are 
sojourning in [taly, and the Doctor is writing 
to the Haverhill Gazette an interesting account 
of their travels. 


— Bishop and Mrs. Mallalieu are expected to 
arrive this week to take up their residence in 
this city. They have not yet secured a house 
for that purpose. 

— Prof. A. W. Armstrong, M. A., of the chair 
of philosophy in Wesleyan University, has re- 
ceived the degree of LL. D. from Princeton Col- 
lege, his Alma Mater. 


— Judge Sibley, of Marietta, 0., the widely- 
known Methodist writer, who has served 
eighteen years as common pleas judge, has 
been nominated for circuit judge. 

— Rev. BE. W. Virgin was appointed chap- 
lain to the jail at Dedham by the Norfolk 
County Commissioners, last Tuesday, and 
entered on his duties, Sunday, July 12. 


— Bishop Foster dropped into the office last 
week, and was again an inspiration and a bene- 
diction to us. He was in excellent health and 
characteristically sunny and cheerful. 


— Rev. T. W. Bishop and his sister, Mise Jane 
Bishop, sail from Boston next Saturday on the 
“Pavonia” for Liverpool, to spend several 
months in Great Britain and on the Continent. 

— Prof. George K. Morris, D, D., Boston Uni- 
versity, has been engaged to deliver seven lect- 
ures on public speaking in the Chautauqua 
course at Devil’s Lake, North Dakota, in the 
early part of this month. 


— Miss Eliza H. Kendrick, of Newton, Ph.D., 
Boston University, and teacher at Wellesley 
College, will teach Latin and Greek at Lasell 
Seminary, and Mra. Blanche ©. Martin, of the 
Emerson Schoo! of Oratory, will have charge of 
the instruction in reading. 


— The Southwestern Christian Advocate says: 
“ Prof. Wm. L. Bulkley, of Claflin University, 
Orangeburg, 8. ©., called last week en route 
from Mexico, where he has been since the ses- 
sion of the General Uonference, in the interest 
of the Mexican Central Railroad.” 


— Rev. P. H. Johnstone, of our Japan Mission 
since 1881, has reached the United States and is 
to be sddressed at Herkimer, N.Y. Rev. F. W. 
Warne sailed from New York returning to 
India, July 1. Mrs. Chappell (née Holbrook), of 
our Japan Mission, is at Lynn, Pa. Mr. Chap- 
pell is connected with the faculty of our Theo- 
‘logical School, Tokyo. 


— Rev. C. R. Sherman, of Barre, writes under 
date of Jaly 3: — 

* Rev. O. W. Adams, of New England —s 

ence, away this (Monday) morning 
430 o’clock. Funeral at Barre M Methodist Onarch 
on Thursday, the 16th, at 12.30 noon.” 

This greatly beloved minister joined the New 
England Conference in 1860, and rendered un- 
broken service until the present year, when he 
was granted a superannuated relation. A suit- 
able memoir will appear at an early date. 


— Under the title of ‘‘ An Old Hero Crowned,” 
the Northern Christian Advocate says:— 


“Rev. Lyman King Redington ceased from 
weakness and suffering at about midnight on 
Tuesday evening, June 30, at his home in the city 


of Syracuse. ninety-three years rs 
months ard ht days, having been 
Madrid, St. Lawrence County, N.Y., Nov. 22, 1802, 


He wes converted at the age of tweens -five and 
united Wi ths the Methodist sy en burch. In 
1829 he joi oo 


ned ,the Oneida ce and was 
in charge of an extended circuit, which 
traversed on back. His Conference mem- 


ponte for the latter part of his life was in the 
New York Conference, of which he was 
the oldest member at the time of his death.” 


— Rev. 8.8. Cummings and wife, with Mrs. 
O. M. Cummings and children, are at their sum- 
mer home at Cottage City. Mr.Cummings met 
with a serious accident on the day of his arrival 
in the city. Some heavy lumber fell on his 
right foot and ankle, bruising it severely, but 
fortunately breaking no bones. Its painfulness 
and lameness have confined him to his cottage, 
and even to the bed, the most of two weeks, but 
he is grateful to God that the indications of re- 
covery are so promising that he hopes to be able 
to resume hjs beloved work at the expiration of 
his four weeks of vacation. 


— Rev. BR. H. Howard, D. D., of Oakdale, 
writes: — 


“OO. J, Walker, fe 2 of the firm of O. J. 
Walker & Oo., Burl Vt., bas, for more 
cena tal forty years, been one ot the pillars of Bur- 
ethodism. When a young man in 
SS he first came to Burlington to 


othervrise ble and struggling. From that 
time to this, as has tm, he has 


generous contri 
support of the Methodist A ne in ne 
to the cause of 4 >~ 6 
—— and map kingly and pear Sant he is un 


bag ust at =e time 

Mr. Walker is aire rattsted in fatal ill- 

‘onally = ci pitted’ and and Macc a a 

t no 

man, ond a student in the University ol Vere 
4“ 


mont. He was just about to and 
honored way, his junior year, w in con- 





whose children have left him to finish his earth- 


and the burial at Londonderry on Saturday. 


ly pilgrimage alone. The funeral was at Epping, , brought thus 


most 
sequence of an injury some time since received 
petenm vy: Ay! the gymnasium he has been 


this singularly affiictive dispensation Mr. ane 
will be sure to have the warm oe 
wide circle of acquaintances and 0 


— The Mexican Herald of the City of Mexico 
ot July 7 devotes nearly a column to the report 
ofa reception extended to Rev. Dr. J. W. But- 
ler upon his return to that city trom attendance 
upon the General Conference and a visit to his 
father, Dr. Wm. Butler, of Newton Centre. A 
large number of friends gathered at the chapel, 
and interesting addresses were made expressive 
of the general and affectionate consideration for 
Dr. Butler. During the evening he was pre- 
sented with two handsome office chairs. 


— We are shocked to read the following tele- 
gram sent from Bellows Falis, Vt., July 12, and 
which appears in the Boston Herald of mt 13: 


“In Cam trom this 
town, two your pond qeaskane ot Tene Rev. F. D. Good 


ged 18 yours, wh ~ othe Beans 
who 

School in Gaadoien lest last month, and 
Lillian, 20 years, who a. from the same 
school o} were drowned yesterda 
about 11 i o’slock af 


It appears that the girls went to the river near 
the house to bathe. It is feared that Mrs. Good- 
rich, who first discovered the body of one 
daughter in shallow water and drew it to the 
shore, will lose her reason under this terrible 
experience. Mr. Goodrich was formerly a mem- 
ber of the Vermont Conference, but located, at 
his own request, at the last session. These af- 
flicted parents will receive tender and prayerful 
sympathy in their sore bereavement. 


— For half a century the name of A. D. F. 
Randolph, the oldest notable American pub- 
lisher, has been familiar to all good readers as 
the head of one of a half-dozen great publishing 
houses in New York city. Though born in 
Woodbridge, N.J., Oot. 18, 1820, he came early 
to the city, where with slight exceptions he re- 
mained till the day of his death, July6. Edu- 
cated in the city schools and acquainted with 
the affairs and people of the place, he soon re- 
vealed a capacity for large business, and grew 
with the city itself. He early obtained a posi- 
tion with the American Sunday School Union, 
where he learned the business of book-making, 
and in 1851 established himself as a bookseller 
and publisher. For many years his establish- 
ment was on 23d St., and later, amid more ele- 
gant surroundings, on Fifth Ave, The place 
became celebrated as the rendezvous for men 
and women distinguished for taste in literature 
and the arts. Mr. Randolph himself was a man 
of genius, taste, enterprise and business judg- 
ment. He knew his time and the conditions 
under which he was called toact. The city was 
yet small when he entered it, and he lived to see 
it spread out into its present vast proportions. 
When he first began in 23d St. he carried books 
in a basket from houre to house, and his whole 
stock could be packed away in a smal! canal 
boat. Like many another successful man, he 
found his secret in beginning in a small way and 
advancing by diligence and care. 








Brieflets. 


Through some inadvertence we have misiaid 
the name and address of the author of an 
accepted story entitled “ Judy.” Will the writer 
kindly forward the desired information ? 


The Convention for Deaconess Workers to be 
held at Ocean Grove, July 20 and 21, will be a 
valuable meeting, calling together members of 
deaconess boards of management, of Annual 
Conference deaconess boards, of superintendents 
and deaconesses of the Homes, and other work- 
ers having special familiarity in this field. 
Bishop W. X. Ninde will preside at the public 
meetings. Among the speakers expected are 
Bishop Thoburn, Dr. James M. King, Dr. W. N. 
Brodbeck, Dr. Merritt Hulburd, Dr. L. B, Wil- 
son, and others. 


Into the midst of the blazing heat of our office 
last Saturday came a fragrant whiff from Sand- 
wich ponds in the shape of great clusters of 
pink pond lilies — for which we are under grate- 
ful obligation to Mr. H. L. Ohipman, publisher 
of the Sandwich and Bourne Independents. 


Dr. Norman Kerr, the distinguished physican 
and temperance reformer in England, is quoted 
as saying that there has been a great growth of 
morphinomania both in England and in Ameri- 
ca during the last fifteen years. In England 
the victims have been mainly among literary 
men and doctors. He says that the overwhelming 
majority of English or Americans who take 
opium in any form regularly become slaves to 
ft; in four or five weeks after taking the first 
dose they are hopelessly bound. 


Bishop Thoburn, who has lived so long in 
India, and is, therefore, familiar with the silver 
standard, is much sought after by newspaper 
men for his views as based upon his observa- 
tions in that land. He is reported as saying: — 


eh have the silver basis in India, have 
had it for centuries, and it has been given a fair 
trial. It would ruin this country bankrupt 
everybody. The foundation of rr —_— 

ee wae witha ahege standard y 
vet i id porba -_ > a cuit of clothes 
tor 940 tomorrow and 
ee eeaay is wi t Vee eam mover tall 
from the number of ‘" you own how much 
are worth, The oer is at the mercy of 

he money changers and speculators.” 





The 127th Conference of the Irish Methodist 
Ohurch met, Jane 17, in Centenary Church, 
Dublin. Twelve candidates for the ministry 
were accepted and three declined, Two minis- 





ate and twenty-one continued on trial. Five 
ministers died during the year. The member- 
ship, which is now nearly 28,000, showed a net 
increase of 374, with 80,714 hearers, 1,887 class - 
leaders, 561 local preachers, 379 chapels and 1,690 
other preaching places, 28,409 members in bands 
of hope and 326 Sunday-schools, with 2,765 of- 
ficers and teachers, and 25,261 scholars. A new 
departure was made in devoting a whole session 
to the subject of holiness; and altogether the 
Conference, spiritually and otherwise, was one 
of the most hopeful and encouraging held in 
Ireland for a long time. 





The Boston Daily Standard, the organ of the 
A. P. A., has suspended publication. Notice to 
the effect that Edward 8. Crockett and Benton H. 
DeWolt, as assignees of the Boston Daily Stand- 
ard Publishing Company, are in full possession 
of the property, was posted at the closed doors 
of the place of publication, 37 and 39 Franklin 
Street, Saturday evening. It is said that the 
men on the office rolls number in all 108, and 
that each of them has a considerable claim for 
unpaid salary. The stockbolders will prob- 
ably meet with a total loss of money in- 
vested. Mr. DeWolf, who has been the cashier, 
is quoted as saying that publication will not be 
resumed. The moral of this effort should be 
noted in the interest of a large class of well- 
meaning people who will learn practical wisdom 
only ip the school of stern personal experience. 
The failure of the Standard teaches the leason 
afresh that in this country a daily peper which 
makes the proscription of any religious denom- 
ination the paramount issue, cannot be success- 
fully launched and maintained. 





The New England Chautauqua Sunday-school 
Assembly at Lake View, South Framingham, 
will open Monday evening, July 20, with a 
lecture by Rev. Russell H, Conwell, D. D., and 
continue ten days. A high order of exercises 
appears on the program, consisting of twenty 
lectures, eight grand concerts, and daily normal 
lessons in Bible and Sunday-school science, 
studies in Browning and New Testament Greek, 
round tables, physical culture, elocution, and 
chorus training. Among other notable speakers 
will be Chaplain W, H. Milburn, D. D., Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore, LL.D., Rev. BE. M. Taylor, 
D. D., Rev. George A. Gordon, D. D., Dean A. A. 
Wright, Booker T. Washington, and D. L. 
Moody. Rev. J. L. Hurlbut, D. D., will have 
charge of the class instruction, assisted by Prof. 
Geo, W. Pease. 


About the most objectionable and reprehensi- 
ble instance of egotism that we have ever seen 
was noticed at a famous seashore resort near 
Boston where placards posted in the most con- 
spicuous places, announcing the services of the 
Methodist church, bore the portrait of the 
pastor, When will our ministers learn that the 
exhibition of one’s self in such ways is not only 
undignified and utterly unlike the Master whom 
they claim to imitate and serve, but also com- 
promising and cheapening in the mind of the 
thinking public ? 





The Methodist Recorder, the official organ of 
Wesleyan Methodism, says in its last issue: — 

“ The determination of the Primitive Meth- 
odists to have a Christian Endeavor Society of 
their own will doubtless confirm our own com- 
mittee of the Neh par of ite decision to promote 

& denominational Wesley Guild, The experi- 
ones our brethren have had of the Endeavor 
movement leads them to think that whatever 
else it may do it will not be of service in the 
— wash and duty they have as a denomi- 


A Methodist minister in one of the cities of 
Maine writes the following note: — 

“ The item you published concerning intem- 
perance in Maine, = especially in Waterville, 
was true in stati he condition of open bars 
in this State. I — lived in a bibition 
State most of my life. We have just had a 

ewe in this city to celebrate the 4th of 
uly. people were here than were ever in 
the w.. abo one time before. All bars were wide 
open. Everybody drank that wanted to. The 
resulte are of interest to people who are not 
blind and deaf,” 


The English press makes noteworthy mention 
of the fact that the House of Lords has passed 
an act authorizing the right of marriage with a 
deceased wife's sister, by a majority of 29. As 
the House of Commons has repeatedly affirmed 
the principle by substantial majorities, it is 
now expected with confidence that this conces- 
sion will be granted to the English people. 
The Christian World says, in commenting upon 
this grave matter: — 

“The prelatic contention that such marr 

are unscriptural and un-Christian, and t. 
they lower the standard of domestic moeaie, 
has been shown times without number to be as 
baseless in fact as it is offensive in suggestion. 

The statement is, in fact on insult to our kins- 
folk in Canada, fh In the, 
Australia. a tote te the world 


where the cee : eaeges that would ever 
dream of revoking it.” 


With all his other more notable qualities, 
John Wesley was aman of affairs and of great 
practical wisdom. He never lost sight of a ju- 
dicious and sensible view of conditions and sit- 
uations. A letter of his, recently discovered, 
written in March, 1787, to Adam Clarke, is a 
torcefu) illustration of this fact: “‘ Do not please 
the devil by preaching too loud or too long, but 
please God by denying yourself herein. The 
whole service should begin and end in about an 
hour, unless sometimes on Sunday morning, 
when you may probably a little lengthen the 
service.” These words of the founder of Meth- 
odism are particularly pertinent for the minis- 
ter during the heated séason. It is best in sum- 





terial probationers were ordained to the pastor- 





mer to shorten all the services of the church. 








. Psa. Ti: 1. 
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The Sunday School. 


THIRD QUARTER. LESSON IV. 
Sunday, July 26. 
2 Sam. 7: 4-16. 
(Read the whole of chapter 7.) 


Rev. W. O. Holway, D. D., U. 8. N- 
GOD'S PROMISES TO DAVID. 


1. Preliminary. 


1. Golden Text: J thee, 0 Lord, do J put my trust. — 


2%. Date: B. ©. 1043. 

3% Place; JERUSALEM. 

4 Parallel Narrative: 1 Obron. 17: 1-15, 

5 Home Readings: Monday — 2? Sam. 7: 4-16. Tuesday 
—2 Bam. 7: 18-29, Wednesday — 1 Chron. 28: 1-10. Thurs- 
day ~.1 Kings 8: 12-21, Friday — Psalm 132, Saiurday — 
Jer, 33: 14-22. Sundey — Heb, 1: 1-12, 


Il. Introductory. 

Sitting in his palace of cedar, in the en- 
joyment of rest and royal luxuries, David 
was troubled at the contrast between the 
permanency and richness of his new abode 
and the transient character and compara- 
tive meanness of the tabernacle which he 
had built for the ark. Before his mind’s 
eye rose a magnificent temple, which should , 
fitly guard the sacred symbol and worthily 
represent the national faith and worship. 
He suggested his wish to the prophet Na- 
than who heartily, but unadvisedly, second- 
ed the scheme. That same night, however, 
the prophet received a message from the 
Lord, directing bim to tell the king that he 
was not to build the proposed “ house of 
cedar.” Never had Jehovah complained 
of dwelling in a tent, whether in the wilder- 
ness, or thus farin Canaan. Never had He 
required of any tribe or judge to erect for 
Him a temple. But while declining the 
cherished purpose of His servant, the mes- 
sage to David contained ample consolation. 
God would build him a house, and establish 
it forever. He had taken him from the 
sheepcote, and exalted him to the throne. 
He had been with him in all the events of 
his previous life, had vanquished his ene- 
mies before him, and given him ‘ a great 
name” among the kings of the earth. 
Moreover, He had caused the wanderings 
of His people to cease, and appointed them 
@ permanent residence where “ the chil- 
dren of wickedness ” should afflict them 
no more. David’s throne should now be 
established. The lot of mortality should be 
his — when his days were fulfilled he would 
sleep with his fathers; but his royalty 
should not pass away. [t should be estab- 
lished in “ his seed,”” who should build the 
temple which David had longed to build. 
Glorious promises centred in this ‘‘ seed of 
David.” God would be to him “ a father,” 
and his relation to God would be that of “a 
son.”? Ohastisements awaited him if he 
should commit iniquity, but God’s mercy 
would not depart from him irrevocably, as 
in the case of Saul. ‘ This prediction,” 
says Dr. William Smith, “ referring first to 
Solomon, is expressed in terms that could 
cnly be fulfilled in the Messiah; and it is 
clear that David understood it so, from the 
wonderful prayer which he poured out be- 
tore God in thanksgiving for the honor put 
upon him. Similar feelings are uttered in 
several of the Messianic Psalms, which 
have therefore been regarded as written on 
the occasion of Nathan’s prophecy, such as 
the 3d, 16th, 22d, 45th, 110th, and 118th, in 
all which the promises of God to David are 
celebrated in that wonderfully expressive 

which reveals Him who was at 
once David's Son and Lord.” 


Ill. Expository. 

4. it came to pass that (R. V.,‘ the same ’’) 
night — after David had hinted to Nathan his 
desire to build a temple, and the prophet had 
encouraged him in so doing. The word of the 
Lord came unto Nathan. -— God might have 
spoken to David immediately, but, as Words- 
worth clearly shows, the prophetic office from 
this time was a permanent office, co-ordinate 
with the earthly kingdom, and designed to rep- 
resent God’s supremacy over the earthly mon- 
arch; * to advise, to exhort, and, if need were, 
to correct, rebuke, and even to denounce the 
earthly sovereign for his sins; thus to prepare 
when the functions of ‘king and proph- 
id all coalesce in Christ.” 

“who rebuked David for his sin with 






Glencing forward we see there was something 
else besides refusal. The message condensed 
was as follows: Thou shalt not build for Me a 
house; but, having made thee the ruler of My 
people, I will build for thee a house,and thy son 
shall build a house for Me. 

The manner in which God's message was commauni- 
cated to Nathan was by “ a vision " (v.17), in which bis 
spiritual sight was quickened to discern the truth. The 
word for “ vision” is derived from the same root as 
vhoseh, one of the words translated “ seer” (1 Sam, 9: 9), 
and is distinguished as a method of revelation from a 
* dream " ( Comp. Isa. 1: 1) (Cambridge Bible). 

6,7. Whereas — R. V.,“ for.” Have walked 
in a tent. — David is reminded that ever since 
God had brought the Israelites out of Egypt He 
had been content to share the migrations of His 
people, leading them from place to place. He 
had made no complaint that His ark was lodged 
under a tent; He had asked for no house to 
dwellin. In all the places. — Since entering 
Canaan the ark had not been stationary. Gil- 
gal, Shiloh, the Philistine country, Kirjath- 
jearim, had marked its wanderings. Spake I 
with any of the tribes ? — In 1 Chron. 17: 6 
the word “‘ judges ” is used instead of “ tribes.’’ 
God asks whether He had ever required of any 
tribe, which had furnished a judge, or ruler, or 
shepherd of His people, to build for Him a house 
of cedar. 

He is reminded that Jehovah had been content to 
dwell in a tent ever since the Exodus, and that He had 
never spoken a word to any of the tribes or judges 
about bulldiog Him a house of cedar. In these words, 
which sound like a gentle rebuke for a tendency to ma- 
terialism in God's worship, we see the same principle 
which Solomon recognizes in the very act of dedicating 
his temple: “ Behold! the heaven of heavens cannot 
contain thee; how much less this house that I have 
built ” (Smith), 


8,9. Say unto my servant David. — The 
king is to be reminded of God’s dealings with 
him from the very first, as preliminary to God’s 
purpose concerning him in the future, and also 
concerning his offspring. God would establish 
his house, and his pious purpose to build a tem- 
ple was not forbidden, only postponed. I took 
thee from the sheepcote.— He had been an 
obscure shepherd lad; he was now a mighty 
king — why? Because God had so willed it. 
His elevation was solely from God. ‘To be 
ruler — R. V., ‘that thou shouldest be prince.” 
I was with thee (R. V., “I have been with 
thee’’) — to effectually protect and deliver thee 
from danger, as was evident from two facts: 
that David’s enemies (Saul and the Philistines) 
had been “cut off;"’ and that, from being a 
hunted fugitive, he had risen to greatness and 
renown. 

Unquestionably David appears as the ablest, the most 
successful, and in every way the greatest of the kings 
of Israel. His is the noblest name, after Moses, in the 
history. He found Israel a disorganized, weak confed- 
eracy of twelve tribes, without coherence and without 
influence. He healed old strifes, consolidated the nv 
tion, conquered all the surrounding lands, and left to 
his son a united empire twelve times the size of Israel 
when he assumed its crown, Most of his measures 
were dictated by « profound wisdom, and in true great- 
ness his character, notwithstanding his sins, rose above 
all his successors, During his time alone Israel stood 
as the controlling Oriental monarchy (Hurlbut). 


10,11. I will appoint a place.— The wan- 
derings of Isracl were now to cease. Their 
abode was to be stable and permanent. Their 
enemies had been driven out, and now they 
were to be “ planted,” and take root and spread. 
Neither shall the children of wickedness af- 
flict. — The Egyptians had afflicted them ‘“ be- 
toretime”’ with cruel bondage; and since their 
arrival in Canaan they had been unsettled, and 
had endured various oppressions by the sur- 
rounding nations, whose yoke, however, had 
been broken by “judges,” who had been 
called of God for the purpose. All this was now 
toend. Under David and Solomon the nation 
was to attain independence and high prosperi- 
ty. Will make thee a house — not a literal 
house; rather, a permanent family or dynasty. 

This thought is not merely a play upon words entire- 
ly in the spirit of prophecy, but contains the deep gen- 
eral truth that God must first of all bullda man’s house 
before the man can build God's house, and has refer- 
ence especially to the kingdom of God in Israel (Keil). 


12,18. When thy days be fulfilled. — The 
message here passes from history to prophecy; 
and the prophecy is a highly important one. 
I will set up thy seed — Solomon and his de- 
scendants, but including also David’s Greater 
Son, He shall build a house — referring to 
Solomon and his temple, which lasted until the 
Babyloniah exile. For my name. — The 
“name” of God is synonymous with Himself. 
He promised to put His “ name” in the temple — 
that is, to reveal Himself there in an especial 
manner (1 Kings 8: 29), I willestablish .. . 
kingdom forever — a truly magnificent proph- 
ecy. Keil aptly comments as follows: “The 
posterity of David could only last forever by 
running out in a person who lives forever, and 
ot whose kingdom there is no end.” 

The words “for ever,” emphatically twice repeated in 
verse 16, show very distinotly that this prophecy looks 
beyond the succession of the kings of Judah of the house 
of David, and embraces the throne of Obrist, according 
to the angel's interpretation as given in Luke 1: 81 32, 
where the reference to this passage cannot be mis- 
taken (Speaker’s Commentary). 


14. I will be his father —a relationship 
more close, tender, considerate and kind than 
any other could be. In this prediction our 
Lord’s emphatic teaching of the Divine Father- 
hood is anticipated. Ifhe commit iniquity — 
if he become a wayward, willful son, and dis- 
obeys. I will chasten him. — “ What son is he 
, whom the father chasteneth not?” It isan ut- 
terly wrong conception of true fatherhood to 
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children, to correct and reclaim them, not to 
destroy them” (Cook). , 

The king’s son is not to be exempted from the pun- 
ishments common to all men who act perversely. In 
this matter God is no respecter of pérsons. According- 
ly, when Solomon forsook the law of the Lord, he was 
threatened with bitter and humiliating judgments 
(1 Kings 11; 9-40) (Terry). 


15. My mercy shall not depart...as... 
from Saul. — The great Messianic hope was em- 
bedded in the family of David; and, therefore, 
though Solomon might sin and be punished, 
and his descendants suffer chastisements for 
their iniquities, and the house of David descend 
to obscurity, God’s mercy should still linger 
with it; should not finally depart. 

80 long as Solomon walked in the ways of the Lord he 
ruled over all the kingdoms from the river Euphrates to 
the border of Egypt (1 Kings 4: 21); but when his heart 
turned awayfrom the Lord in his old age, adversaries 
rose up against him (1 Kings 11: 14, etc.), and after his 
death the greater part of the kingdom was rent from his 
son. The seed of David was chastened for its sins; and 
as its apostasy continued, it was humbled yet more and 
more, until the earthly throne of David became extinct, 
Nevertheless, the Lord did not cause His mercy to de- 
partfrom him. When the house of David had fallen into 
decay, Jesus Christ was born of the seed of David ac- 
cording to the flesh, to raise up the throne of his father 
David again and to reign forever as King over the house 
of Jacob (Luke 1: 32, 33), and to establish the house and 
kingdom of David forever (Keil). 


16. Shall be established — R. V., ‘ shall be 
made sure.” Forever. — David seems never to 
have forgotten this promise; and especially this 
oft-repeated word “ forever.” He thanks God 
for it in his prayer of acknowledgment, and he 
quotes it frequently in the Psalms. 

Thus we reach a new land kin the develop t of 
Messianic prophecy in the Old Testament. The prom- 
ised deliverer is spoken of first as “the seed of the 
woman,” then as “ the seed of Abraham,” then as “ the 
child of Isaac,” then as * the son of Jacob,” and then as 
“the Sbiloh of the tribe of Judah.” Now out of that tribe 
the family of David is designated us that in which He 
was to appear; while with this description of His lineage 
there is conjoined the information that He was to found 
a kingdom which would be universal in its extent and 
eternal in its duration. Thus in the course of the 
ages that first Edenic prediction, so nebulous and 
indistinct, acquired definit and precision, until at 
length, when the fullness of the time was come, there 
converged toward Jesus of Nazareth so many lines of 
prophetic proof that He could be at once identified as 
the promised Redeemer (Wm. M. Taylor). 


IV. Inferential. 


1. Happy the nation whose rulers are as 
much concerned for God’s honor and the spread 
of true. religion as for their own comfort and 
aggrandizement. 

2. “In proportion as we increase our ex- 
penditures upon ourselves for the comforts and 
elegancies of life, we ought to increase our offer- 
ings to God for the carrying on of works of 
faith and labors of love among our fellow-men ” 
(Taylor). 

3. It is human to err, Hven the prophets 
were fallible. 

4. We should make fewer mistakes if we 
went to God more. 

5. If to be called “ My servant ” by God was 
a high honor, how much higher to be called 
“ My son ! ” 

6, To try to do more than is required of us 
may indicate a commendable spirit, but may 
lead to officiousness and inconvenience. 

7. God adapts the framework of religion to 
the pecullas and varying conditions of His 
people. 

8. While we are planning for God, He may 
be planning greater things for us. 

9. Let us never forget the low estate from 
which we may have risen. 

10. The works which we are permitted to 
plan, our posterity may be greet to com- 
plete. 


V. Iustrative. 


1. The philosophic Hamerton tells us the 
story of a woman who worked in the cotton 
tactory in one of the great manufacturing towns 
in Lancashire, and who, in an excursion, went 
for the first time to the coast. When she caught 
the earliest glimpse of the Irish Sea, the ex- 
panse lying out before her eyes, looking like the 
limitlessness of the ocean in its rush and roll of 
billows, she exclaimed, as she drew one bound- 
less breath of freshness and glory: “ At last, 
here comes something there is enough of ! ” 
(S. 8. Times.) 


2, ‘Lobe truly great is to see what He is doing 
and to do it with Him, The current of human 
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history flows in a river bed that God has 
marked out for it. He that runs counter to the 
current makes only an eddy, and his life comes 
to naught. William of Orange isa great man, 
because he sees that God means religious liberty 
for Europe, ani he means it, too, and works for 
it; while the iron Duke of Alva achieves noth- 
ing by his fruitless resistance to the divine 
decree ”’ (Farrar). 

8. King Alfred the Great encountered many 
difficulties in obtaining Scriptural knowledge, 
In those dark ages learning was regarded rather a 
reproach than an honortoa prince. In addition 
to which, his kingdom, for many years, was the 
seat of incessant wars. Notwithstanding al) 
this, Alfred found opportunity, not only to read 
the Word of (jo4d, but actually to copy out all 
the Psalms of David, which book he constantly 
carried in his bosom. He frequently entered the 
churches secretly in the night for prayer and 
there lamented, with sighs, the want of more ac- 
quaintance with Divine wisdom. Having drunk 
into the spirit of the Bible, and experienced the 
rich consolation it affords, he naturally felt 
anxious to communicate the blessing to others. 
He therefore commenced a translation of the 
Psalms into Anglo-Saxon, but did not live to 
finish it (Biblical Museum). 
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known = so long ay ye oe joyt 
pastor, w r. Mayo 
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Paopted 


provided for the primary 
Sunday-school to Pid atill 


continuance may be 


Goodwin’s Milis.— This church had a splen- 
did time Children’s Day. The pastor, Rev. W. H. 
taking an active part in Sunday- 
school conventions. Such a meeting witha 
program was held at Goodwix’s Mills recently. 


Keehn’. 5 wae Cones 
has begun, and a © 

ng. While this church is strengthening 
its strongholds at the centre, it is extending its 
influence beyond. 
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East Wilton. — The church building is under- 
very thorough repairs without and with- 
iteel ceiling is to cover the entire plastered 
surface and a new furnace is 
the church. Something over §1, 
pen and much enthusiasm 
characterize the work of repairs and the differ- 

ments of church work as well. 
lifford is abundant in labors, having the 
supervision of schools of the town and much to 
vement on the church in con- 
ordinary pulpit and pastoral 
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Industry and Starks. — This circuit is as com- 
pac! a circuit could be, covering the 
entire town of Starks and a lerge part of Indus- 
. The churches are about three miles a » 
pastoral work is great and Rev. 
Staples is in earnest about doing it. Some souls 
ed last year and there are favorable 
race now. The congrega- 

meetings are spiritual. 
he church would co-opera y 
and meet responsibilities more cheerfully suc- 
cess would seem to be certain. 
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June 30, 
T take a vacation of a few weeks and return 


to in time for him to preach in his 
church July 26. A very cordial welcome and 
reception await them. 


Temple. — Rev. W. B. Dukeshire is also su 
plying the Pulpit here inthe afternoon al 
baths. There seems to be a settling down 
to practical religious work, and a spirit of 
greater union prevails. 


aren. Dar -¥ = Sent and em 
ing & pleasant home and an appreciative 
govnte. The interest and ettendanee ave stead- 
ly imereasing here and at Crosbyville. The 
Epworth League is active and planning work 
that will be helpful to the church. 


New Sharon, — The religious interest and 
church work remain about the same as last 
year. There have been two meetings of peculiar 
interest to this people of late. The Ministerial 
Association was held June 22-24, and on the 
tiom held ies senston. A very intge congrepssion 

session. A ver congregation 
was in we ane ee Winnie Any the 
superin ent of t unday-school here, pre- 
sided, as Mr. Vaughn, the ident, was attend- 
ing the International Sunday-schoo! Convention 
in Boston. Papers were read by v. W. B 
Keniston, Mrs. E. T. Sewell and Mr. D. T. 
Harthorn. A bountiful dinner was provided 
in the hall by the ladies for all in attendance. 
This is the most flourishing Sunday-school 
association in this part of the State. 


Mercer, — A good religious interest continues. 
The Y. P, 8.0, E, is very active and a great 
stimulant and strength to the church. 


North Jay.— The corner-stone of the new 
church was laid in Disciplinary form Wednes- 
day, July 1. Revs. H. A. Olifford, ©. E. South- 
ard and J. B. ham assisted the pastor, Rev. 
B. F. Fickett, in the services. The churon is to 
be a substantial structure from a Church Bx- 
tension plan, to cost abeut $1,500. Generous 
subscriptions are being made by the people here 
and elsewhere. The work is to progress as rap- 
idly as the money com:s in to pay the bills. 


Waterville, — June 21, Rev. W. F. Berr 
tized 14 candidates by sprinkling and 1 
mersion. 


Children’s Day was observed by nearly all our 
churches. 


The Augusta District Ministerial Association 
was heid at New Sharon, June 22-24. Revs. W. 
B. Dukeshire and D. R. Ford preached. Rey. H. 
A. Clifford delivered a lecture on his travels, 
and Rev. W.F. Berry gave a temperance address. 
The rest of the time was occupied in discussing 
the questions onthe program. Fifteen preachers 
were present. The attendance on the ot 
the people was good. It was an enjoyable occa- 
sion. A vote was passed to hold the fall meeting 
at Livermore Falls. U~. 


bap- 
y im- 


Lewiston District. 


Around the District on Bicycles. — Several 
reasons induced us todo it. The wish to spend 
a month in intimate and pleasant association 
with the boy from whom we are so often sepa- 
rated; the ire to see the district from the 
saddle, after having looked at it so long from a 
car window; the need of keeping in proper check 
by healthful exercise a tendency to corpulency, 
induced, doubtless, by the excellent fare atf- 
forded us for three years at the tables of pastors 
and laymen — these and other reasons seemed 
to warrant the undertaking. So, on Friday, 
June 19, at 3.30 P. M., arrayed in regulation 
wheeling costu ne, with extra clothing, books, 
etc., in carriers upon the of each wheel, we 
start for a run of twenty miles to Brunswick. 
A punctured tire at Lisbon Falls, sandy roads 
coud, a tightened cone at Topsham, render the 
journey slow and seem to prove Friday an un- 
jucky day for the beginning of a journey. 

Saturday morning after a run of twelve miles 
over a compact and level road, and through 
beautiful scenery, we reach Harpswell and dine 
with the pastor, Rev.O. M. Abbott. At eight 
o’clock Sunday morning 4 persons are baptized 
by immersion. At the close of the sermon in 
the church 3 more are baptized by sprinkling. 
A thunde r shower threatens to break up the 
evening meeting at Orr’s Island, but fortunate- 
ly in time for the people to assemble to 
listen toasermon by the presiding elder and 
witness the baptism by sprinkling of 5 candi- 
dates. Mr. Abbott is holding meetings at the 
* Basin school-house,” and is rejoicing in the 
conversion of several young people. We attend- 
ed the Monday ogy 4 meeting, which proved 
a on of int t he spiritual interest all 
over Mr. Abbott’s extensive parish seems to be 
deepening, and the work is very encouraging. 

Tuesday evening found us holding quarter! 
meeting at Chebeague Island, Rev. A. OC. Trat- 
ton, tor. An audience of a hundred or more 

ve earnest attention to the preaching of the 

ord. Pastor Trafton reports 46 persons bap- 
tized recently. The revival of last winter added 
many converts to the church, who, with very 
tew exceptions, are going on to fection. Cer- 
tain teachers of the Seventh y doctrine en- 
deavored to create division in the flock, but Mr. 
Tratton and his estimable wife proved good 
shepherds; the flock remains one and the false 
teachers, discouraged, have de . 

Ww saw an interesting convention of 
the Lewiston District Woman's Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society, with Miss Olara Cushman as 
speaker of the prereset 

Long Island shows signs of reviving life in 
the quarterly meeting 
Rev. W. H. Gowell the pastor, has determined 
to give himself to the one work of securing the 
conversion of sinners. He has called to his as- 
sistance Messrs. Gleason, Holland and Douglass, 
lay evangelists, who have been 
here several weeks. 


there are indications of showers o 
Thursday morning we stepped from the steam- 
boat ‘ coneague”’ in Portland and re- 
sumed our upon wheels. A short run 
ht us to the comfortable farm-house of 

Mr. Hollis Doughty, of Cumberland, where we 
found entertainment for twenty-four hours. 
Seventh-day Advents have stirred up consider- 
able excitement in this parish by their novel 








ag ape men of the 
community, was breathing his last. He died at 
noon. The funeral sery conducted by Rev. 
. UO. Wentworth, at the church on 
the following Sunday. A quiet quarterly con- 
ference in the afternoon at the church in West 
q y at . 
The school- decorated for the occasion, 
was filled almost to overflowing. A dear boy, five 
on tetne Bree wlding abate} cout name en 
mon by were 
tized. Mr. Went Y 


y here. A board of trustees has 
been appointed, and it is expected that a church 
See wat be provided in the near future. 
Mr. Wentworth is greatly beloved by the entire 
community. If life and hare ited him, 
he will Bom largely usefal. Epwortn 
of twenty-five members has been organ- 
ized at South Gray. 

wes De brings a delightful ride of 
nearly thirty miles over excelient country roads, 
between the hours of 3 A. M. and 7.30 A. M., from 
caamabers of oar family are geahencd’ tapetion 
mem of our are ; 
the fret time for two onthe Rev. Re Be Leen Leard 
reports prosperous times in the quarterly con- 


ones at he a. 
unday,June 28, saw a | congregation 
get at West Baldwin, ‘Ahr the sermon 

candidates were baptized. In the evening 7 
persons were rece! into full membership. 

The work at Hiram languishes somewhat on 
account of heavy losses in membership. 

At Bridgton, fifteen miles off our t 
course, the has opened favorably, with good 
cong tions and well-attended social meet- 
ings. c reception under the direction of the 
Epworth League was given the pastor and wife 
soon after his return from General Conference, 
It proved a very ens occasion, 200 persons 
or more being . June 21 was observed as 
Children’s with an excellent sermon to the 
children in the morning and a successful con- 
cert in the evening. 
latter was the gilt of a potted 
child in the infant department. 
baptized. 

school-house meet. at “ P m Brook,” 
three miles below West dwin, Monday even- 
ing, marks the end of the first haif of our tour. 
On the morrow, a seeing the better-half of 
our family off by rail for Auburn, we pack our 
baggage, oil the ) our faces res- 
olutely toward North Conway and grand old 
Mt. Washington. What we find in that direc- 
| learn in the next communication 

JUNIOR AND BON, 


t to every 
One child was 


tion yous 
from 








East Maine Conference. 


Bangor District. 


Atkinson and Sebec.— We found everybod 
delighted on account of the return of Rev. 0. H. 
Johonnett for the fifth year. A thorough can- 
vass has been made to meet the expenses of the 
church, and in consequence the salary is in- 
creased nearly $100. The children’s society here 
is among the best, and the work is going well. 
A brand-new baby greatly improves the parson- 
age home. 


Carmel and Levant. — Rev. J.W. Day baptized 
12 candidates June 14, at North Newburg, a 
a of this charge and Mr. Day’s early home. 

he occasion was most interesting and im - 
ive. Among the candidates was the fat of 
the pestor, Rev. J. J. Miller, who is in his 
eighty-first year, and was converted last winter. 
None of the converts, surely, was happier, and 
none of the friends rejoiced more than this son 
who has prayed for many years for the conver- 
sion of his father. The largest numbers we have 
ever seen on this c were present at 
the quarterly meeting and an excellent spirit 
and interest were manifest. 


Danforth. — Our quarterly meeting here con- 
sisted of seven services, and seven ne started 
inthe heavenly life. We were p with the 
indications. They are omens of good. It seems 
to us that one hundred souls for Jesus on this 
charge this year is a low estimate. Rev. F. W. 
Towle, now entered upon his fifth year with this 
people, is the happy pastor. 


Dexter and Ripley. — Rev. J. F. Haley, the 
pastor, is back from General Conference, and on 
the eve of June 23 gave the Epworth convention 
a glowing account of his “ Observations on his 
Trip Toither.” Ha wah Ge vena nahey ype oni My 
Observations at the Oonference,” which were 
entertaining, instructive ana eloquent. This 
convention, at which were 150 delegates, was pro- 
nounced by all the best yet. Large congrega- 
tions at each session, and most excellent papers 
and addresses, characterized the convention 
from beginnning toend. Everybody voted for 
Dexter. Royally was the convention enter- 
tained. The future promises well here. 


Diamont. — Here are about the yo peo- 
ple and pastor we have found yet. All are ap- 
parently satisfied. The quarterly conference 
seemed to desire to give the best and most of 
what they had to the pastor. They advanced his 
salary more than $100, which is not all there is 


i. ren t. We ioox for away things here. 
With these Pleasant conditions, and the exhil- 


arating breezes of Dixmont hills, we are sure 
the pastor, Rev. N. La Marsh, will fully recu- 
perate, and with the abundance of work (200 
calls already) there will be other results not so 
easily estimated. 


Dover.— A tew Sundays since the pastor, 
Rev. OU. C. Whidden, baptized several converts 
in the river, and such candidates are multiply- 
ing continually. This isa united people, glad 
in the Lord, belleving in salvation and work- 


for it. Clase-meeti are full, prayer- 
lt lively, and souls into the king- 
dom weekly. 


East Corinth and Corinth. — This is one of 
the charges where good and loyal people dwell, 
but, perhaps, not so much given enthusiasm 
as some ot . Their location, doubtiess, has 
something to do with it. Some serious losses 
during the past year, by death, have burdened 
the workers somewhat, but still there is courage 





ing. The of the “ Crusaders ” was well | doctrines; but Pastor Greenhalgh and his faith- | and fi 
The Conferences carried pod . ful co-workers hold fast the form of sound pastorate of i tev. 3, Ween mene the 
Continued from Page 6.) Farmington. — There is an increase this year vElwuaue ee one xg 
- congregations, interest and courage. The A ride of eight miles ht us to Exeter and Corinna, — This charge seems to 
id ee rm | een eamve of the past year has been to house of L. P. Wilson, | B&Ve come to a crisis in its history. Exeter lost 
fine ouaneps. ere cepa y the = pare of a large part of the | the home of the young Rev. W. ©. Went. | their church by fire last year, and the union 
he recept: me — . pastor, | indebtedness. parsonage is eee worth. Serious. Nem dee us, for our | Church at Corinna must soon abandoned or 
Rev. L, H. Bean, sway ts works od > pi wget 5 Pre’ oe to = Teeee of good her Wilson, one of the Roel go into the hands of some denomination. The 
great power for good in Thelr wedding was in Brunswick. Of the church and most ot 


benny is: Shall we build at Exeter 
at Corinna, or abandon the field ? 
a Rev. EB. A. Carter, is popular, and e good 
ree of interest prevails. At quarterly meet- 
one die-aged lady came to the altar, and 
the tor said she was only one of many who 
are desiring salvation, We need only a little 
money here to make a strong charge. 


Forest tty. — From this pleasant inland town 
we write. tannery,on which the peopie 
fopeed for money, is shut down, we hope not 
1 nitely. No more lo and better people 
can be found anywhere than here. Mr. Vose, 
who left us during the last winter, isa great 
loss to this charge. His widow, we trust, may 

. Rev. J. L. Pinkerton is doing well, and 
with revival of business we are sure will succeed. 


Guildford and Sangerville. — Rey. J. D. Pay- 
son has not been strong this year thus far, but 
with a good restful vacation we hope he may be 
fully restored. The new church at Sangerville 
is progressing finely, and all moves well, 


Harmony and Athens. —Rev. Wilson Ler- 
mond, the tor, is in labors abundant and full 
of hope. e bespeak for him success, and his 
people abundant fruit in souls this year. 


Hartland and St. Albans.— The year open 
well on this charge. The tor is Reartily re. 
ceived and he is full of g cheer, 


Lincoln. — This place was separated trom 
Mattawamk and made a charge this year, 
and Rev. W. F. Campbell appointed to it. ° The 


ced is kindly reveived and the work is hope- 
ul, 


Mar’s Hill, — Since Conference this place has 
been attached to Bridgwater, a new field to us, 
which promises to make a strong charge. South 
Presque Iste, the other part, has been added to 
Baston, The change seems to be a wise one. 
Rev. H. B, Stetson, the pastor, writes us most 
encouragingly of the work apd the prospects. 


Mattawamkeag. — Rev. W. T. Johnson is hard 
at it and determined to make this new charge 
bod and blossom as the rose. May his fondest 
hopes be more than realized! Salvation will in- 
sure victory. 


Oldtown, — Rev. D. B. Dow and wite, with 
their children, have been taking a much-needed 
rest of nearly four weeks in the places of their 
nativity in the western part of the State. They 
drove through by team —a jones of three 
days — and greatly enjoyed the outin . The 
take up their work with renewed zeal. The wor 
goes well here, and this, we trust, will be the 
crowning year. 


Pittefleld and Palmyra. — Prosperity prevails 
allalong the line. It is a great Shensuce te look 
in upon this people. Everybody seems content 
and fall of faith for the future. Rev. G. H. 
Hamilton, the pastor, is planning for a harvest 
of souls this year. 


Vanceboro, — Uniting this charge with Mc- 
Adams Junction has made a strong charge 
financially, and the indications are that it is 
soon to me a most desirable field. Rev. 
B. G. Seaboyer and wife are much beloved. The 
Sunday-school, under the superintendency of 
Mr. E. Holbrook, is yy The Junior 
League, numbering more than Afty, is doing a 
most excellent work. The taking on of Mc- 
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Adams necessitated the dropping of Lambert 
Lake, and Rev. F. B. Scribner, station agent and 
local inted to this charge. 

, and we expect good 


Mission. — While there were 
many regrete that Rev. Swante Moody must 
leave this people, Rev. Harald Boivie seems to 
All his place, His musical talent is greatly sp- 
preciated. new organ been placed 
charch, and all seem satisfied. 


Newport and Detroit. — In the absence of the 
pastor, Rev. W. L. Brown, at General Confer- 
ence, we held genres meeting here,and en- 
joyed the occasion very much. tor 
returned on account of sickness, and 60 
lost most of the luxury, but not the well-earned 


honor, of that eventful occasion. 
Houlton. — The has opened pleasantly. 
” and reception 


A hearty “ pound 
the pastor, Rev. E. White, and family upon 
their return from Conference. ever 

Sabbath the church has 
preaching service, and the tone of the 

meet has constantly improved. At the last 
class-meeting forty-eight were present. Some 
wanderers have returned, and notwithstanding 
losses by removal through stagnation in busi- 
ness, the outlook is hopeful. The Epworth 
tooene has been reorganized with new Iife and 
vigor. 


Brethren, we are getting into the midst of the 

ear. Let us do our best to make the 26th of 

uly, “ Debt paging Day,” worthy the name. 
Our financial record last year is honorable; let 
us not slacken our pace. And let us also plan 
and work this year for sweeping revivals all 
over the district. Theo unit are t. 
We claim 1 souls for Christ this year on - 
gor District. E. H. B. 








New Hampshire Conference. 
Concord District. 


Weirs Oamp-meeting will commence Aug. 17 
and close Aug. 21. Rev. J. L. Felt will have 
a of the singing, and Kev. A. L. Smith will 
sean at the organ. The “Finest of the 

heat,’”’ No, 2, will be used. Rev. C, EB, Davis, 
of Lyun, also Rev. Joel M. Leonard and Dr. 
Dorchester, of Melrose, will preach at the camp- 
meeting. Quite a tew improvements are bein 
made here in the way of new society houses an 
improvements of old ones, with teveral new 
cot’ this year. 


Weirse Church will be dedicated on July 26, 
Rev. D. C. Knowles, D. D., preaching the ser- 
monat104.m. Rev. G. W. Farmer will preach 
in the evening, after which the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper will be administered. 


Rum has been delighted with the addition 
Rev. John E, 


groom, 
Rev. Mr. Sweet, assisted by Rev. ° 1 
The church was beautifully decorated and 
ked with guests. Some fine music was ren- 
ered, atter which a unique reception was given 
in a large hall, with many beautiful presents. 
Refreshments were served, and all seemed to 
enjoy the occasion. When Mr. and Mrs. Sweet 
arrived at their home in Rumney, they found 
another reception awaiting them. They were 
invited to the church, and after some fine music 
Rev. Mr. Hunt and others made pleasant and 
practical remarks. Many and aseful were the 
presents received on this occasion. 


Centre Sandwich. — This church is prosper- 
ing under the pastorai care of Rev. Joseph Simp- 
Reports at quarterly conference all showed 
good work done. The people are with 
their pastor and he is happy in his work. 


South Tamworth has been putting on new life 
since Conference. 4 = con oe os 
are reported by the le Vv. na 
Cotton is the right man for the place. He is get- 
ting hold of the work finely, and has the confi- 
dence and respect of all the people. We pray that 
salvation may come to this church aad people. 


Moultonboro is still moving on in the good old 
way. Children’s Day was observed, June 28, 
with results. ‘The church was prettily 
a , anda concer’ a en the were: 
i hich was v nteresting. ng 
older hed in the on ‘ Pastor McLucas 


is at work trying to lift things nearer the 
ideal. He and bis people are happy + tags 





Oover District. 


At Tuftonboro Rev, A. M. Markey is doing his 
nae yey the people to Christ and His king- 
dom, and with increasing + Rev.J, T. Dav 
yet on the wee t has seemed for 
weeks as though he must very soon cross the last 
river,and for months his physical ny 
been ble and almost constant; 
soul has found the grace of assurance to be an 
anchor which holds. 

At Moultonville, alee, our work poems promis- 

and we ho oun or may prove 
1g, ante! in eonl-winning and temple-bullding. 


‘orth Wakefield and East Wolfboro the 
— or Z t of the work seems honored of 
God, and . Frank Hooper, nang see poe 
hie health and consequent lack of suc 


to render and the e 
iets alannah love pnd 208 is 
received 


supported with claim told to 

fio per year Such cases we have in New p> 
Sanbornvilleand work well 
éanen are healthy, all b ape pale 00 date, 








Danforth and Adams may not be gebd aed 


much aid, yet we hope those that will 
Scot f bune Mallia, Be Phat tad Be 

a oO} *. , 
Leonard from abroad, and above all and with all 


the anointing of the gracious Holy Spirit for our 
campy macting wank. - yon 


Rev. E. C. Langford supplied the pulpit at 
Methuen, July 12 and 10 elteving Bev. w. 
Adams, whose severe attack of catarrhal bron- 
Goable yu icated with the 


army 
troub! 


old 
y but siowly to treatment. 
du the month 


Bragg and Lang 


Garden St., Lawrence, has rejoiced in the 
splendid success which has attended the labors 
of Rev. L. R. Danforth during the twenty-seven 

and exceeding- 


months of his te, 4 
ly that a nervous ex fon of the vital 

lorces requires that he turn aside and rest 
awhile; and yet all agreethat he must do so, and 
heartily concur in the arrangement whereby his 
work will be cared for during July and August, 
allowing him to stay in Coos County. All the 
people pray for his complete recovery and restor- 
ation to work, 


Newmarket is glad the Lord took the matter 
in hand and go ruled or overruled the Bishop as 
to give this old society a bright, active young 
man who commands the interest and confidence 
of the people and their hearty co-operation in 
building up Zion. 


Dr, OC, D. Hills delighted our Ministerial Asso- 
ciation at Newmarket witha graphic picture of 
the General Conference of 96 and its work; and 
when he had finished, expressing his gratitude 
ivilege of being a part of that Confer- 
ence, were ready to respond with a great 
“amen.” No man expec this Minis 
Association to solve the temperance problem in 
New Hampshire, but the incisive discussion of it 
by Mesers. Spencer and Ramsden will stir us all 
toseek the key, perhaps. Rev, D, W. Downs’ 
excellent sermon Tuesday evening was a spirit- 
ual refreshment to all who heard it. 


, in the order 


Iam very anxious that our peo le everywhere 
should realize the a is - p us for 
paying our missionary debt. It must be paid, 
and we must do it. Of course no listiess re- 
sponse with a nickel offering will do it. Get the 
burden on your soul, and “ get —. wet 


Manchester District. 


A deficiency on one of the charges of the dis- 
trict for pastoral sup ,a8 reported in the 
Conference Minutes, is just $100 too much. The 
total claim is given as = for and 
$100 for house rent. The tacts are, the total 
claim was . That would only leave the de- 
ficiency in place of $132. This church finds 
the times bard enough without making them 
harder, They are doing their best to keep up 
courage and are quite hopeful. If a new elec- 
tion, or somethi else, will put more money 
into circulation, they will pay not ray A nee but 
do better than that; and would have before. 

Not many pastors at Fitewilliam would have 
had the courage to urge 
pearemees. But Pastor Boultenhouse had, and 

he house was built, They had a dedicatory 

service in . The iding elder being ina 
land that is afar off, . D. J, Smith came to do 
the honors of the occasion. He did them well, 
and one was . have a very 
neat and comfortable home. It is not wholly 
finished yeti not all the doors bave their locks, 
the kite! is not painted or —— and it 
sink. They have carry water 

quitda distance. The reason is that they are 
out of funds. If — ? 7 oo mony 
something they could give elp a place like 
this, it would indeed be a blessing. A courageous 
company of worshipers are here, Their num- 
ber is small, but they believe in God. 


Rev. G. H, Hardy lives for the present at Weat 
Rindge “in his own hired house.” Some good 
results from his work here are manifest, Mr. 
Smith has already endeared himself to the - 
ple, and they consider him a man sent from 


Out of twelve char; 


recently visited every 
one of them is in 


vance of last year in the 


mo id to date for pastoral support. If 
this wi keep up through the year, every one 
will have his full claim before Conference, 


The offer made a year by Z1on’s HERALD 
to give to the pastor of a church in the oy t- 


of new subscribers, has red by Rev. 
T. EB, Cramer, of Hillsboro Bridge. It isa most 
valuable acquisition of five large volumes; and 
while we dare not covet, we would be tad if 
the publishers could somehow put such a set 


into our possession. 
. Cramer has just returned from a month’s 
vacation, spent in New Jersey and Penn- 


is — was ry a - ~ 
by the e quarterly conference 

$100 to eye te for the year. The beautiful 
audience-room of their church is seriously dis- 
figured oe jon of the ceiling having fall- 
en. Evidently it was not a good piece of work 
when first done, They have not decided how 
| it, but probably will put up a steel ceil- 
ng. 


Rev. ©. B. Eaton finds large and Interested 
congregations at Antrim. They are consider- 
ing plans fora new church. Just when they 
get at the work of building is not decided 
upon. They need Fea improved ac- 
commodations in that en ising Vv é 


We hear of the labors of Rev. D. C. Babcock 
in as we goabout. He is earnest- 
pushing the work for which he is so well 


sylvania. 


E 


We call the ial attention of every pastor to 
om the Missionary Secretaries 


the appeal from the lo} to 

aid in the debt now Testi on the Mis- 
. if all the church would 

Many will 

26 is Debt 








PREP he 


Siete eat oe An effort is to be made 
at once to build a new ell that shall containa 


couple of add and a batb- 
room. They may also put ina furnace. These 
are changes that were needed several years ago. 


tor outfit necessary to carry on 
ies work a8 this large c , but he is happy 
in the work. The quarterly conference very 
See gave him a vacation of four Sun- 

ys that he might visit friends in Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia whom he has not 
seen for five years. 


Rev. O, A. Reed at Canaan has a terri fit- 
pene =e lon ree i hope! work, — - is 

g ev nch of it. He once in two 
weeks to Tunis, where he Lewd 


hes on a week- 
night to a scnool-house con, 
forty to fifty, and where, by 
they have organized a Sunday-schoul. 
six services each Sunday. T 
the best results to one body, but he makes no 
complaint, and faithfully pushes on, hoping to 
see salvation during the year. 


Rev. C. W. Martin, a student at Tilton, is 
supply! the work at Wilmot. He has taken 

ia of it earnestly, and while realizing 
that it is a field somewhat barren, is hoping for 
results. He has made an excellent im- 
pression on the people. 


Things at West Springfield and Grantham are 
encouraging. The pastor, Rey. D. E. Burns, isa 
hard-working man in every way. He can hoe 
as much corn or pitch as much hay as any man 
in the town; then he can do as much pastoral 
work, over a large field with hard and hilly 
roads, a8 any Man among us. One of neat- 
est and most attractive parsonages anywhere on 
the district is here at Grantham. The Epworth 

ue has recently expended $32 in cash, beside 
not less than $20 worth of work, to make it 
more homelike and desirable. We think some 
of our large towns would be disposed to violate 
the commandment, “ Thou shalt not covet,” 
were they to see this preacher’s home. 


Rev. G. A. Tyrrell and family continue to 
abide at North Grantham. The parsonage has 
been improved somewhat. There needs to be an 
improvement in the willingness of some to pay 
for pastoral peppemt, Fifteen dollars — less 
than half of which was cash — since Confer- 
ence, does not furnish much for vacation trips 
or to buy ice-cream and peanuts! Yet this 
consecrated family are seeking to do work for 
God under these circumstances, and never com- 
acy —at least not out loud, ‘They have organ- 
zed an Epworth League, and the pastor’s wife 
is doing her best to make it a success, I 
shouldn’t wonder if they had a home depart- 
ment of the Sunday-schoo!l before long. 


The good interest in the work continues at 
Newport. The pastor’s wife has been poorly for 
a couple of months, but is now improving. They 
ace spending a few weeks at Sunapee Lake, 
while he keeps up his Sunday and week-night 
work as usual. July 12, Mr. tz exchanged 
palpite with Rev. Dr. Watkins, of Springfield, 

ass. 


Methodist yocnchens are sometimes good fish- 
ermen as well as preachers and pastors. We 
found at Sunapee Dr. ng F. Eaton, presid- 
elder from the New gland Conference, 
and Rev. G. M. Smiley, of Milford, +» Who 
with their families are at their cot on the 
lake shore. They spend much time in trying to 
entice the fish from their depths. The chiet 
success up to the time of our visit had been won 
by Mr. Smiley, who took a twelve- pound salmon. 
e were invited to dinner to help devour it, 
and doubtless ate a Methodist preacher’s por- 
tion. Both these brethren have preached to the 
people here, greatly to their edification. 


Rev. George B. Goodrich and family reached 
Boston at 3 P. M., Saturday, July 4, on their re- 
turn from England, and at midnight were at 
their North Charlestown home. hey come 
back refreshed and pleased to see America. 


Rev, C, W. Taylor is on his fifth year at Sun- 
apee. The work moves along well. This is one 
of the best-managed churches on the district. 
The pastor always his pay one month in ad- 
vance. He never any anxiety as to how 
they are coming out on their finances. Before 
he co from. Conference the entire sum is 
provided for, and there is never an “ agony Sun- 
day ” near the close of the pe They last year 
spent $1,600 in im ir a 

4 ve withina few weeks put in electric 
lights and a new piano, and are to repair the ves- 
try. A new refri tor came to the parsonage 
the other day. Whoever chances to be appointed 
here next year will find a good home among an 
excellent wey The District Preachers’ 
Meeting will be held here, Sept. 21 and 22, and 
also the meeting of the district stewards. dom- 
ing before the close of the month, all D8 
can come over the lake from the lake station on 
the steamer, and avoid the stage ride of three 
miles. Let every one plan to come. 


The work at Henniker and Hilisboro Centre is 
moving on well. The pastor, Rev. B. P. Judd, is 
working the field well, and is devising ways 
and means not only to interest the people, but, 
if — to jond them to Christ. A great 
revival of religion is the demand for this region. 
This the earnestly seeks for. The Hen- 
niker society has lost a faithful Christian 
worker in the death of J. B. Brown. He will be 
very greatly missed. B. 


ving t udience-room. 








Vermont Conference. 
St. Johnsbury District. 


East Burke.— The salary of Rev. A. G. Austin, 

which was advanced $100 last year, has been 

raised $50 more this year, the increase being 

made on the md that “the pastor was an 

easy man to money for.” There was alsoa 

genau and generous increase in the benevo- 
ces last year. 

West Burke. — Rev. Abner Howard, who is in 
very feeble health, has been removed to St. 
Johnsbury Centre to remain with Mr.and Mrs. 
8. K. Huse. He has a large num of friends 
who will wait with anxious solicitude to learn 
of eeyrery Rev. G. H. Wright is baving 
Prosperity in all branches of work, and the pros- 
pect is hopeful. 


Island Pond. — Lieut.-Gov. Mansur 
very interesting address upon the 


ve a 
Con- 











ference at his home church a short time since, 
A local paper s' eh he the effort. 
and com the y on ha such an 


able man in its membership. Rev. 
ter is steadily gaining in 

of the community, and getting 

upon the young people. 

Barre.— An Intermediate of fifteen 
members has formed bere — the first within 
the bounds of the Conference. Mrs. ©. E. White 
isthe efficient superintendent. The result of this 
new departure will be watched witn interest. 


Barton. — The seventh annual District Ep- 
worth League convention was held at this place 
June 30 and July 1. Addresses were scheduled 
from Rev. W. 5. Smithers, of Hardwick, and 
Rev. Dr. Durrell, of Tilton, N. H. 


Burke Holiow.—Inconnection with the centen- 
nial exercises of the town the rededication of 
an old structure at this ce occurred June 28, 
The society tye oe © has been the par- 
ent of several in that vicinity, and it was an oc- 
casion of much interest when this, the mother 
church edifice, was rescued from decay and con- 
secrated anew for the worship of God. 


Marshfield. — Rev. 8. G. Lewis was a dele 
tothe recent County Republican Convention ar 
Montpelier, made a — nominating one ot 
his townsmen for an important office, and won 
fhe dew for his man in spite of a heated con- 


St. Johnsbury. — Supt. of Schools W. P. Kel- 
ley gave an nape y= | address to the children 
on the morning of Children’s Day. Rev. Thos. 
Tyrie gave the Fourth of dng oration by invi- 
tation of the city fathers. Grace Church led off 
in the Missionary Society debt-pa. ing cam- 
palgn by gifts aggregating yy 8 of $135. 

anday-school Superintendent Bailey attended 
the jaar | of the Montpelier Seminary trust- 
ees, June 24. 


Newport Oenire.— Rev. W. J. McNeil bap- 
tized 13 persons, June 14 — part of the results ot 
the recent revival. 


Hardwick, — The Gazette publishes, with ap- 
reciative comments, a generous abstract of Rev. 
. 8. Smithers’ sermon preached on June 21. 


Woodbury Centre. —Sunday, June 21, the 
new church edifice, which has in two years in 
process of construction, was dedicated amid 
general rejoicings. People came from Hard- 
wick, Greensboro, Elmore, Cabot, Walden, Bar- 
net and Calais to participate in the joys of the 
occasion. A | paper says: “ Woodbu - 

ie turned out en masse. They came in loads 

m every direction, and it didn’t take long to 
fill the building. Then they put chairs in the 
aisles. Those were soon filled. Then they put 

lanks on boxes. These were also filled; anda 

ge number stood outside waiting as patiently 
as possible until the long service was past.” 
The building owes its inception to two men — 
one a layman, the other a local preacher, who 
has worked with his team six days in the week 
and ministered to the ple in spiritual things 
on the seventh. The former is Charles A. Wat- 
son, who, with his wife, has been an earnest 
worker and liberal contributor from the outset; 
and the other is Rev. N. A. Ross. Three years 
ago the place was entirely destitute of religious 
rivileges; many of the people neither feared 
nor regarded man, and the Sabbath was a 
day of labor or rude recreation. ‘Through the 
labors and influence of these two men, and the 
little band they have gathered around them, 
this has been c ,» and Sunday is now ob- 
ere A in heed pee a & good-sized con- 

on ularly wors the Almighty. 

eh edia a ry 


T — 4 i a. not ay ag large 
enough for all prac’ purposes. ng 30x 
feet. The main room is mostly finished in ash, 


having hard-wood floors and hard-pine doors. 
Ten feet of the front of the building is parti- 
tioned off for vestries, there being two rooms, 
one above the other, and both opening into the 
main audience-room. These rooms are also 
handsomely finished, and, with the vestibule 
and toilet room, give all the accessories needed 
by a place of that size. Externally the building 
is, as described by Presiding Elder Hamilton, a 
em. and adds much to the beauty of the place. 

ndeed, the residents of the community take a 
pride and personal interest in thestructure such 
as is not always the case in rtowns, The 
dedicatory sermon was preached by Rev. W. 58. 
Smithers, of Hardwick, and was well adapted to 
the occasion. Revs. 8S. G. Lewis, of Marshfield, 
at yy 

ury, pastor, n the services. 
The dedication service was read by Presiding 


HAY FEVER. 


A Discovery for This Malady at Last. 
Relief at Your Own Home. 


No one but the sufferer from hay fever knows 
the agony that attends this torturing malady. A 
continual round of sneezing, eyer that are weak, 
— and inflamed, a nose that runs without 
cessation, and WS more sore every hour, ina- 
bility to breat , nights that become hours of 
tort that are long drawn out and full of 
suffering — and all this continues until the suf- 
ferer ie obliged to pack up and go to some local- 
ity where this disease does not thrive. Former- 
ly it was considered that the only way hay fever 
could be relieved was by a change of cl 
the mountains of New Hampshire bein, 
as one of the best places in the world for this 
—— Now it is known by physicians 
pat 
can be 








ts alike that sufferers from this trouble 
relieved at home by the use of X- - 


wo. 

X-Zalia is made from the sap of a certain tree, 
combined with other ble ingredients 
essary medicinal properties that have made New 
essary cinal pro ve 
Hampshire air famous for the virtuous qualities 
it contains for the cure of this disease. 
sufferers who were skeptical have tried X-Zalia, 
and, to their surprise, found relief. 
those who may be referred to are Mr. W- 
Lakin, Consolidated Store Service Com- 
pany Fiske Building, State St., Boston) Mr 

. B. Armstrong, of the firm of Clark, Ward 

& Co. equitable Building, Boston; 
Stevens, Phillips Building, ; 
Mr. Walter L. Frost, 8 St, as 
Richardson m * a 

tor J. H. Gallinger, 
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ho has taken interest in 
fide do roa the onan, tnd woo ably an 
aged the collection that upwards of was 
raised at the — ot the te oy h 
Sciimees areca: emees echo 
ste great cause for which Methodism stands. 








New England Conference. 
South District. 


Boston, Bromfield St.— Su July 5, the pas- 
tor, Dr. L. B. Bates, baptized 4 men; and at 
the communion service 17 converted Chinamen 
came to the table of the Lord with the members 
of the church and confessed their faith in 
Christ as their Saviour. 


Egleston Square. — Bight were received into 
church omene nee rf July 6 — 4 by letter 
and —_ ion. A triotic service 
was held in the evening, with a lecture by the 
pastor, Rev. C. H, Hanaford. 


Warren and Winthrop Street Churches, Bos- 
ton. — These two churches unite all services 
during July and August, a month with each 
church. This month, Rev. G. H. Perkins, of 
Warren St., minis to the united congrega- 
tions in his own church. 


Uxbridge, — Sunday, July 5, was a day of en- 
couragement to this church, 11 adults —_e 
with the society by letter, 4 being recei 
on probation, and 6 children baptized. Of the 
fifteen that were received twelve were heads of 
families. The — cap —, a 
and people are actively engaged in making 

ll for remodeling the chu: 


parat rch edifice, 
The greater part of the money required has al- 
ready been promised. U. 





Worcester. — Rev. Alonzo Sanderson was a 
minent feature in the recent church celebra- 
Fon in South Athol, he being the senior surviv- 
minister. He there found his excellent 
wife. At present he is arranging for the cele- 
bration of the fiftieth anniversary of the dedi- 
cation of the Methodist charch in Leicester. It 
is worthy of note that the o debt-payiug 
among our churches in Worcester, last year, 
were two of those in which he is interested. 


Rev. W. J. Thompson, of Grace Church, is to 
give the address on the 19th, when the Scotch 
le of this by! observe the centennial of the 
Feath of Robert Burns. His sister, Lizzie, whose 
home is with him, bas just returned from a tri 
to Sara in company with Mr. and Mrs. H.C. 
Graton, also members of the same church. 


The family of Rev. L. W. Adams, of Webster 
Square, are already domiciled at the Hamilton 
camp-ground, where he will join them later in 
the month. 


Shrewsbury. — Pastor Waterhouse, July 5, had 
a very successful observance of the day’s near- 
ness to the Fourth by a union Ss meeting 
of the Good Templars, G. A. R., Boys’ Brigade, 
etc., along with the Congregational church. 
The local brass band was present and furnished 
excellent music. The address was given by Hon. 
Alfred 8. Roe, of Worcester. This is the second 
year that Mr. Waterhouse has thus inculcated 
a spirit of patriotism. 


Worcester, Trinity.—In a cecent Sunday- 
school review exercise Ur. Emerson Warner 
added much to the interest of the occasion by a 
description of the Jerusalem of today. This he 
is specially well fitted to do, having in his 
around-the-world trip visited the Holy City. A 
delightful evening was last week at the 
home of Mr. John Lege y the young ladies of 
Miss Katherine B. Smith’s class. ith many 
others there was present Mrs. W.T. Perrin, the 
wife ofa former pastor. Trinity House at Ster- 
ra yy oy is now in order for guests. 
Bin ‘anager ath, "Jon Halt may tanough 

ug us! -way ug 
her course at Radcliffe. 

Grace. — On the 28th ult. Rev. W. J. Thomp- 
son improved the anniversary c ter of t 
day to preach au admirable discourse on the 
liteand services of John Wesley, whose birth- 
day it was. Every minister ought to improve 
such days to impress upon our people the inter- 
fiting incidents in our history. In the even- 
ing, t being the Sunday just before the 4th of 
Ju y. Hon. Alfred 8. Roe 


= of this church gave an 


on the subject of “ Patriotism.” By 
jal invitation there were present, besides 
the regular audience, members of several patri- 
otic organizations. Tuesday, the 30th, a fine 
lawn party was gives at the home of Mr. end 
Mrs. Outting. 


and among other pleasing 

Batting, a student at Harvard, 

F. Coffin, o of '95 at Wesleyan, 

he has held a cenical postion during the 

ao Miss fe Waite, who is a 
cliffe. 


Square. — Here, the annual aer- 
school _ was held at Quinsigamond Park, 
our own beautiful lake, and just as 
had as if they had traveled 


t 
of J. BE. Hooker. si Quis. 


Worth District. 


Lunenburg. — Old Lunenburg Church still 
and is “ going on unto perfection.” The 
y-school record for the last os closed 
with = Re ne ny of 105, June Pay an av- 
erage 0! uarter, despite storm. 
Sundays. The Epworth League ne’ hborhood 
Meetings are full of interest and . 
the regular attendance at churce 





if 
f 
i 





ly pleased a good audience, on the evening 

ot July 7, with an‘address on the late General 
Conference. Rev. G. F. Durgin, pastor. 

Middleton. — This c is supplied by Rev. 

Ernest B. Lavalette, a student in Universi- 

ty, who is faithfully aud successfully attending 

pe se the interests of this beautiful country 


Tge. 

Prpeiets. — Four ns were received into 
the church, Sunday, July 5 —2 by letter, 2 on 
profession of faith. The ordinances of baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper were administered. Rev. 
I. N. Meltish, pastor. 


Asbury Grove. — The inland “ Grove City ” is 
rapidly assuming her summer activities. The 
new form for s and singers is ad- 
m by every one. Al! are looking with ex- 
wz for the coming of Sam Jones, the 
evangelist. A great meeting is assured. Unus- 
ual pre) ions are ng made for caring for 
the pecpie. The coy are delighted that Mr. 
Frank E. Buker, the Chautauqua lecturer, has 
decided to deliver hie three lectures on the 
Gusts as follows: Wednesday, July 15,“ The 

bite City; ’ Saturday, daly is, « Tegybt: the 
Wonderland of the World; ” Wednesday, July 
29, “* Palestine, from ag os to Galilee.” Every- 
thing promises this to the greatest year in 
Asbury Grove’s history. U~ 





W. F. M. 8.— The Framingham District As- 
sociation held its annual meeting at Milford 
Wednesday, June 24. Miss Mary Littlefield 
conducted Bee ensuing exercises, Mrs, Annie M. 
Smiley welco the ladies in behalf of the 
local auxiliary, and Mrs. M. BH. Wright, of Co- 
chituate, responded. The reports from auxil- 
iaries sho good work and some advance in 
pemies 6 ewig Lag) att ane _ —=F. Auxil- 
lary ng,” by ord aux . 
sided over by Mrs. Smiley, wasa pleasing feat- 
ure of the morning p’ m. Mrs, Sites gave a 
very interesting address in theafternoon, During 
the day solos were sung by Mrs. ,» Mrs. - 
map, and Rev. G. M. Smiley, all of Milford. 
The King’s Daughters Mission Circle of Mil- 
ford gave a very pleasing entertainment of halt 
an hour. The following officers were chosen: 
President, Mrs. of Ashland; tary, 


Church Register. 


HRRALD OALENDAR. 
New England Chautauqua 8. 8. Assembly 
Framingham, 


at Lakeview, So. July %-Aug.1 
Northern New England Chautauqua 

Assembly at Fryebarg, July %8-Aug. 16 
Maine State Bp. League Convention, at 

Rockland, July 29-31 
Holiness Camp-meeting at West Dudley, 

Leader, Rev. L. B. Greenwood, July 3i-Aug. 9 
Asbury Grove Camp-meeting, July Sil-Aug. 1 
Yarmouth Vamp-Ground : 

Grand Army Day, Tuesday, July % 

Temperance Day, Wednesday, July 29 

Sunday-school Day, Thursday, July 30 

Missionary Day, Sunday, Aug.? 

Yarmouth Oamp-meeting, Aug. 3-10 
Hedding, N. H.: 

Chautauqua Summer School, July 27-Aug. 16 

Theological Institute, Aug. 3-7 

Ohautauqua Assembly, Aug. 6-15 

Holiness Association, Aug. 17-28 

Camp-meeting Association, Aug. 24-29 
Ministerial Institute at Bast Epping, Aug. 3-7 
Ocean Grove Summer School, Ang. 614 


Richmond Camp-meeting, Rev. I. T. Johnson 





in charge, Aug. 7-17 
Strong Camp-meeting, Aug. 10-15 
Morrisville Camp-meeting, Aug. 10-17 
Empire Grove Camp-meeting, Aug. 13-% 
Camp-meeting at Martha’s Vineyard (Cottage 

City), Dr. L. B. Bates, Leader, Aug. 16-4 
Weirs Temperance Camp-meeting, Aug. 14-16 
Weirs Camp-meeting, Aug. 17-23 
Aroostook Camp-meeting at Littleton, Aug. 17-23 
Sprit. eld District Camp-meeti Aug. 17-24 
Lkarel Park Oamp-mectiaa ‘Aug, 17-94 
F Apomagtry | Camp-meeting, Aug. 17-24. 
Claremont COamp-meeting, Aug. 18-24 
Sheldon p-meeting, Aug. 19-96 
Wilmot Camp-meeting, Aug. 24-29 
Sterling Camp-meeting, Aug. 94-299 
Northport Camp-meeting, Aug. 24-29 
Ras vermore Camp-meeting, Aug. 94-31 
Willimantic Camp-meeting, Aug. 94-31 
Piscataquis Valley Camp-meeting at Fox- 

croft, Me. Aug. 24-31 
Bucksport Dis. (Eastern Div.) Bp. League 

Oonvention at B. Machias Camp-ground, Aug, 28, 29 


East Machias Oamp-meeting, 

Groveton Camp-meeting, 

First Gen, Dis, a4 League Oonvention at 
Providence, R. I. 


Aug. 31-Bept. 4 
Aug. 31-Sept. 4 


Sept. 29-Oct. 1 


Money Letters from June 29 to July 13. 


G@ L Adams, J F Allen, Mra B Adams, D W Adame, 
A W © Anderson, Jos Burnham, © J Brown, BOO 
Bridgham, H W Brown, W L Brown, © © Bridges, J u 
Bennett, J B Brown, J W Breck, @ Burrage. G H Uar- 
Ppenter, O © Corbin, Israel Copeland, J M Cass, N H 
Cook, Nelson Chesman & Oo, Mra 8 Cotton, Chicopee 
YM O A, Mrs A B Caswell, 8 L Carlander. G N Dorr, 
BJ Day. Mrs M Bvans, J M Frost, Lather Freeman, 
H © Gallagher, J K Greene. J J Hill, J M Houghton, 
Thos Haworth, Mrs J L Harrison, B A Holder, Arthur 
Harris, WF Holmes, @ W Hall, A BF Kinney. Lord 
& Thomas, J M Leonard, G W Lothrop, Jr, B B Loring. 
W P Merrill, © McDougall, R 8 Moore. Newport Y M 
CO A, J H Newland, Geo Nichol . MI Nichole. JL 
Pinkerton, Pub Uol Agency, Mrs © B Prior, Mre A 
Pillsbury. © A Reed, G H Robie, LA Retts. WH 
Stetson, J H Stubbs, B & Stackpole, Mra J K O Bleep- 
er, EB A Smith, Mrs P B Stearns, A P Sharp. H Tuck- 
ley, A B Truax, F P Thayer. Mrs F A Upham. P Web- 
ber, Mra E L Waterhouse, J L Webster, G R Woodin. 





NOTIUB. — Commencing with July 11 and continuing 
until Aug. 16 the following trains on the Vermont Cen- 
tral R. R. will stop at the Willimantic Uamp Station if 
flagged or requested of the ductors: Going north, 
trains leaving New London at 7.40 and 10a. m.; 2.90 p.m, 
Going south, trains leaving Willimantic at 9.45 a. m.; 
3.92 and 6.45 p.m. From Aug. 15 to Sept. 1 all trains will 
stop to take and leave paseongers. Return tickets will 
be on sale within a few days. 

During my absence for a few weeks at Harbor Springs, 
Mich., Rev. F. ©. Baker, of Moosup, Conn., has kindly 
consented to attend to the duties of the secretaryship. 

JULIAN B, WADswortn, Bec. 


A BUPPLY WANTED. —A minister is wanted, prob- 
ably for the rest of the year, to supply a good average 
charge on the St. Albans District of the Vermont Oon- 
ference. Applications with proper teferences will be 
considered by the presiding elder. 

L, OLIN SuEeRBUENE, 
Bt. Albans, Vt. 











SUNDAY-SOHOOL DAY AT ASBURY GROVS. — Br- 
forts are being made to bring together a large b 
of the friends of the Sunday-schoo!l on Tuesday, Aug. 11, 
at Asbury Grove. An attractive and practical program, 
with interesting speakers, is being prepared under the 
direction of the New England Conference Sunday- 
school Society, Good music. A procession of schools 
with banners, and a children’s hour after dinner, will be 











Marriages. 


GRAY — CANDAGE — In Surre 

B. W. Belcher, Hollis A. Gray 
both of Blue Bill. 

GRAVES — FISH — In Orange, July 


by, Rev. H. G@ 


Buckingham, Charles L. Graves and Jennie Fish, both 


of Orange. 


y. Me., July 4, by Rev. 
and Bva 8. Candage, 





, 
Mre. Knight, of Milford; treasurer, Mrs. Simp- 
son, of Saxonvilie. A vote of thanks was ten- 
dered the Milford ladies for their cordial re- 
ception and entertainment; also a vote of 
thanks was tendered Mrs. D. H. Ela for her 
faithful services as president of the Association 
for the it two years, and ret was e6x- 
pressed that her removal from the district 
makes it necessary for the office to be filled by 
another. The meeting was one of the best ever 
held on the district. 
ADELAIDE KNIGHT, Reo. Sec. 





West District. 


South Athol. — Tuesday, June 30, was an 
eventful day for this old church, as on that date 
t celebrated its sixtieth anniversary. The 
morning exercises began with Scripture reading 
by Rev. J. W. Fulton, of Ware, a former pastor, 
prayer by Rev. J. H. Mansfield, of Athol, and an 
address of welonme by Rev. H. G. Buckingham, 
the int pastor, who also wrote for the occa- 
sion an anniv hymn which was sung to 
he tune “ Auld Lang Syne.” The historical 
addrees was made by Rev. Alonzo Sanderson, 
who was at South Athol in 1861-’62, and who is 
the oldest of the living pastors in active serv- 
ice. he address abound in interesting 
reminiscences, and showed the great influence 
which the church had exerted during all these 
years upon the community. After dinner. 
which was bountifully served by the ladies ot 
the church, there were informal addresses by 
Revs. J. W. Fulton, O. R. Sherman of Barre, F. 
Wheeler of North Dana, and J. H. Mansfield, 
Communications were also received from Revs. 
JA. of Ashland, W. Silverthorne of Gard- 
ner, and 8. A. Bragg of Reading, all former 
pe rs. Among those nt were Dr, James 
liver, of Athol, whose father and mother were 
charter members of the church, and George and 
Daniel Hagar, who were present sixty years 
ago. Only two of the original members are now 
ve — Mrs. William Rice, eighty-five years of 
age, who received her friends on Tuesday in a 
house close by, and Miss Hannah Rice, now 
living in Athol. 
South Athol and Orange now constitute one 
charge, and are served very acceptably by Rev. 
H. G. Buckingham. 


' South Hadley Falls, — The official board has 
for some weeks been considering the advisabil- 
ity of beeing & parish house, and at a meetin: 
last week p ically adopted the plan submit 
by the buildi tee. 


comm Another meeting 


will soon be held, when definite action will be 


taken in d to purchasing alot. Rev. I. 8. 
Yerks is pastor. 
Northampton. — The banquet of the Epworth 





League, recently held, was so very enjoyable 
that it is proposed to make it an annual affair. 
One hundred members were present. The after- 
dinner talks, which were very tical and 
helpful, ae ° Beng ; Soh Relation of _ 
League Shure 0) Beekman; “ 
as a Social factor,” Miss Etta Carter; 

“The Relation of the ue to the Uncharched 
and the Unsought,”’ iss M 
“ The ue as an Hvangelical 
Miller; and “ The League in © 
ing,’’ by the pastor, Rev. W. F. Stewart. 

gg me 
was recen’ en ng on 
“ Devotion to Missions.””” The result was the 
largest missio’ collection in the history o 
the charch. The present outlook is that it will 
reach nearly $500 in the church; and this, with 
over $100 usually raised in the Sunday-school, 
will make a total of about $600 -- §10 more than 
last year. The number of contributors is 
than ever, there being between forty and fifty 
Domahly payiaente was odpted by aboes halt 
moni was ado a 
of all the contributors. Rev. L. ed oe, 








For Heavy, Sluggish Feeling 

Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
It produces healthy activity of weak disordered 
stomachs that need stimula % and sot s as a tonic on 
nerves and brain. 











Business Notices. 


READ the last column on the 15th page fo: 


announcement of the latest publications of the 


Methodist Book Concern. 





For Over Fifty Years 
Mars. WINsLOw's SooTuine SyxvuP has been used for chil- 
dren teething. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best rem- 


i) 
for ‘haa. Twenty-five cents a bottle, 








ST. JOHNSBURY DISTRICT BENEVO- 
LENT COLLECTIONS FOR 1896-07. 

P. EB. indicates Presiding Bilder; Mis., Missionary; 

Con. Ol., Conference Claimants; Oh, Bx., Church Bxten- 


sion; F, A., Freedmen's Aid; Bp. Fuad, Bpiscopal Fund; 
8. 8, Union; Tr, Cau., Tract Cause, 


P. Mis. Con. Ch. F. Bp, 8.8. Tr. 
BE. Ol. Bx. A, F'nd, U'lon, Cau, 
! ! | | | ! ! | 
Albany, $38 $40 «$10 $10 88 87 S28 
Barre, 7% 200 660 o 0 @ 4 2 
Barton, 4 190 26 o uw OW oS 9 
Barton Landing, 3% 60 12 s 686 1 1 1 
Bloomfield, 2 6% 5 2. om 1 1 
Oabot, “ 6% a 6 UH 2 2 
Canaan, o 8 4 2 2 3 1 1 
Coventry, 2 69 6 438 4 1 1 
Oraftebury, “ #8 16 ww Ww 2 2 
D'nv'le & W.Dan- 
ville, os 4 12 8 8 6 2 1 
Derby, o «6 10 8 7 6 1 1 
E.B’ke&E.H’v'n, 4 40 10 8 7 7 1 1 
EB. Obarleston & 
Westmore, 1 2 we 8 1 1 
Evansville & 
Brownington, 2 390 4 4 8 1 1 


6 
G’v'r&W.Gl'v'r,@ 3% 8 8 6 2 1 
Groton, 0 8 2 
Gr’nsb'ro & Stan- 


nard, “4 6 6 4 4 3 1 1 
Guildhall, 2 2 6 4 3 2 1 1 
Hardwick, 6o 100 20 wwe 2 2 
H'll’nd & M'rg’n, & =—40 10 8 7 6 1 1 
Irasburghb, 3s 28 Mm Ww 6 (OS 2 1 
Island Pond, 4 110 w” 6 M4 «6 4 2 
Jay, 12 6 2 2 1 1 1 1 
Lanenburg & EB. 

Concord, oo 61 6 6 6 2 2 
Lyndon, 6 6% WwW 6 6 6 2 1 
Lyndonville, “4 «6% 6 S. #4 1 1 
Lowell, 1 6 4 3 3 3 1 1 
Marshfield, “ «2 ® 56 464 1 1 
Newbury & W. 

Newbury, 6 w 6 68 6 2 i 


Newbury Otr. & 


Boltonville, 2 4 2 2 2 1 1 
Newport, 6% © 16 10 8 686 2 1 
Newport Centre,22 2% 8 6 4 4 1 1 
North Danville, 8 1 3 2 3 8 1 1 
Peacham, 2% 2% 10 6 6 6 1 1 
Plainfield, 0 © 16 0 (686 8 2 2 
South Albany, © W 5 ss 8 1 1 
South Barre, 6 5 2 2 7, 1 1 
8t.Johnsbury, 68 30 67lUOOCOD 6 c 
8t. J’nabury Ctr. 

&E.Lyndon, *& © UH WW 8 2 1 
Sh'midaWh'i'k,22 © Ww 8 6 6 1 1 
Topsham, % 6 4 2 2 1 1 1 
Victory, 6 8 4 1 1 1 1 1 
Wait’s River & 

W.T.48.0., 6% 8% 6 4 8 32 1 1 
Walden & 8. Wal- 

den, 6 5 4 3 4 1 1 
W.Bke &Nwrk, 42 20 is 66 lOO 2 2 
Weet Concord, %@ % 10 _ 1 1 
W'stfield & Troy, 8 ia 4.8 1 1 
Williamstown, © © MW 6 W WB 2 1 
West Groton, 8 8 2 2 q 2 1 1 
Woodbury, 10 (6 2 Gi: Lick 1 1 


Let us do all we can to meet all the apportionments 
this year. One year ago, 21 charges were reported in 
Class No.1on missions. Let every charge reach that 
point this year. 





ttractive features. Not only the Bunday-schools of the 
Bast District, but all schools and workers in the eastern 
part of the Conference, will be invited. This will be an 
opportunity to get acquainted, and it ought to be a 
red-letter day for Methodist Sunday-school workers. 





Good as Gold. 


Every drop of Adameon’s Botanic Balsam is actually 
worth its weight in gold to any one suffering from 
Cougha, Colds, Bronchitis, Asthma or other Throat and 
Lang complaints. Bold at 36 and 75 cents by all Drug- 
giste. 





FOR SALE. 
Good Second Hand Pews for sale cheap. Promptly 
apply to, A. DECHMAN, Uxbridge, Mase. 


CHURCH ORCANS 


ook & Hastings Co. 








The 
Menawarmet Hotel, 


Boothbay Harbor, [e. 


This modern summer hotel has been entirely 
refitted for the season opening July 1, 1896, 

The Menawarmet is one of the most enjoy- 
able resorts on the coast of Maine, and its 
guests are not only from New England but from 
nearly every State inthe Union. It has an elec- 
tric light plant and hot water in ite bath-rooms 
on every floor. It will be pleasanter for guests 
to secure rooms in advance. 

Particulars given on application to the Les- 
sees. 





When Planning Your Vacation 


Remember that the Green Mountain State — “ the 
summer pa ise of New England " — stands fore- 
most in the variety and beauty of natural attractions. 
With its healthful climate, alluring scenery, comfort- 
able homes and botels, and picturesque 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


With ite Famous Fishing Waters, 


VERMONT 


offers opportunities for rest and recreation possessed 
by no other section of the Bast. * Summer Homes,” 
published by the Central Vermont Raliroad, gives full 
articulare concerning Vermont resorts, hotels and 
poarding houses, with rates from $4 to sio per week, 
routes of travel, etc. Sent upon “pp jeation, Lnclose 
Ave-cent stamp to 8. W. Oumminas, G. P. A.. Bt. Albans, 
Vt., or T. H. Hawney, N. 8. P. A. Contral Vermont Rail- 
roed, 260 Washington Street, Boston. 


1800 MILES IN TWO INCHES 


Is represented below. As great a reduction has 
been made in overland time since the days of 
prairie schooners. Our train reaches Portland 
in 2 days and 19 hours, 
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THE MAP TELLS THE STORY. 
It isa 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


train,and the only line running the Library 
Observation Car. Service, scenery, roadbed, 
manegement unexcelled. 

Inquire further of 

All ticket agents, or 


F. 1. WHITNEY, G.P.&T.A. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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Gur Book Table. 


School Bi of the United States. By J. W. 
Sones, D. DY Waliimore: W, H. Woodward. i 


The author breaks his history into six parts, 
treating of the discovery, the settlement, the 
Revolution, building the Union, the war for 
Southern independence, and the reunion of the 
States. Aas the history is designed for schools, 
it contains at the close of each part a blackboard 
and slate exercise, a set of questions,and a 
chronological series of events. The facts of each 
period are enumerated and briefly expounded. 
The demand for this new schoo! history is a de- 
sire to “ do full justice to the Southern States.” 
Here is the dead fly in this pot of ointment. The 
book is written from a Southern standpoint, 
and is at once a historyand an apology. The 
principles on which the Rebellion was under- 
taken enter into the web and woof of this his- 
tory. As we eapproach 1861, the Confederacy 
seems all at once to become the main part of the 
country. The men who lifted their hands 
against the Government are the true patriots 
and heroes. Jefferson Davis is the ideal leader 
and father of his country, ‘a great soldier, an 
able and incorruptible statesman,a gifted ora- 
tor, a true patriot, seeking only the good of the 
land he loved, and a stainless Christian gentle- 
man,’’and Lee was the chivalrous, incomparable 
general; while Lincoin stole into the capital, 
and under the plea of “ military necessity ”’ is- 
sued his Emancipation proclamation. “ His 
proclamation was clearly unconstitutional, and 
his plea of ‘ military necessity ’ a shallow pre- 
text. The final consummation of the edict bya 
triumph of force over justice and right was as 
bold a plece of wholesale robbery as ever a con- 
queror inflicted upon the conquered.” The 
issue of such a plea for the principles of the Re- 
bellion as a school history can work only mis- 
chief. History will, in the end, be true to the 
facts of the Civil War, awarding to North and 
South alike their due; but history will be sure 
to make a broad distinction between loyalty 
and disloyalty, which seem to be badly confused 
in the mind of our author. 


Prayer: Ite Nature and Roope. 
bal. Philadelphia: John D. Watt! 
cents, 


By H. Olay Trum- 
es & Oo. Price, 76 

In treating religious subjects Dr. Trumbull 
usually goes below the surface and proves help- 
ful to those who have difficulties in reference to 
them. Many of these thoughts were presented 
with reference to actual cases. No earnest 
Christian can read the volume without profit. 
It gives him a clear conception of real prayer 
and the defects often found in it, and the proper 
way to remedy those defects. 


of the Old Testament. 5B 
aooge Rngiinnon A Ino ny Prot 

Christianity is based on facts. It is embedded 
in history. For this reason history becomes an 
important witness to the truth of the Bible rec- 
ord. On the monuments and inscriptions of 
the ancient Hast Prot. Rawlinson found con- 
firmation of leading historical statements in the 
Old Testament, such as those about Eden, the 
Serpent, the Fall, and the Deluge. Mr. Hastings 
has selected and arranged the most valuable of 
this confirmatory material in a small volume, 
which cannot be read by the serious student 
without interest and profit. 

Black. New York: 
Brjools. ecoihers. Price, 8L7. 

In “ Briseis,” his latest novel, William Black 
remains true to the purposes and traditions 
which have governed his whole career of author- 
ship. He belongs to the Scotch school, and ad- 
heres to the methods adopted by his great coun- 
tryman, Sir Walter Scott; but in working out 
his fancies he comes quite down into the mod- 
ern world, and usually gives to his plots ex- 
tended geographical outlines. With their roots 
in the mold of the past, his stories shoot up and 
spread their branches abroad in the sunlight of 
the nineteenth century. His stories are ani- 
mated, optimistic, touched with an alluring 
light on the horizon, and attended with the 
charm of readableness. The hero of the present 
story is a young Scotch laird, while the heroine, 
as the chief figure, is a Greek maiden who takes 
her name from one of the characters in the 
“ Tiad.” Diverse as are these different threads 
of the story, Mr. Black has woven them with 
the art of the novelist into an exquisite fabric 
with the colors of the Scotch landscape, of Lon- 
don society, and of adventure over the terra- 
queous globe. 

A King and s Few Dae AGP. Putnam's Sons. 

Price, $1.60. 

This story will be variously judged. The critic 
may take exceptions to its quality and form, 
while the general reader finds delight in its 
perusal. Though not superior as a novel, it 

some of the best qualities of a popular 
story. ‘The narrative is lively and warm, the 
movement rapid, and the dialogue continuous 
and chatty. 


of Thians. Novel. Lilian 
“Beat ive Hoe: ite dull fee 
author could not a . 

Rie she yet draws witha firm hand 
and force. She deals with the 


surtace of things, painting the staid life in an 
wa Penuaplvania town with ite stiff Presbyte- 


why is on s punt for = young wife such as the 
modest Alice. 


Ba es 
This story possesses the charm which genius 
only can impart to the commonplace. It deals 
with ordinary English home life; in its essen- 
tials it has been told a thousand times; the au- 
thor has no new incidents to place in the record, 
but the electric flash of genius brings out the 
real significance and beauty of plot and charac- 
ters, and lends a glow to the entire field unseen 
before, 


Eu and America: A Study of International 
Relations. New York: G. P. AR. Sons, Price, 


This volume contains three important and 
able papers on questions of the day. David A. 
Wells considers “‘ The United States and Great 
Britain: Their True Governmental and Com- 
mercial Relations.” This was a contribution to 
the North American Review. Then follows 
Hon. E. J. Phelps’ address before the Brooklyn 
Institute on “‘ The Monroe Doctrine.” The last 
paper is Carl Schurz’s address on “ Arbitration 
in International Disputes.” These are among 
the ablest discussions on the several subjects 
treated, and are conveniently brought together 
in this compact form. 
AV June, By Anna Fuller. Illustrated by 
George Sloane. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Price, $1. 
This little book contains a delightful summer 
story, the scene of which is laid in the city of 
the Doges. Only one who knows and loves 
Venice could picture the lovely city of the sea 
as does Miss Fuller in this charming sketch, 
through which runs a sweet love story. 
A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court. 
Merk Twain. Illustrated, ew York: Harper 
Brothers. Price, $1.50, 
We have here another instalment of the illus- 
trated edition of the works of Mark Twain, The 
Yankee of the book is none other than St. Mark 
himself, and King Arthur’s court is the court 
and kingdom of the reigning Queen Victoria. 
The humorist is on his travels,an account of 
which is found in the book. “ The laws and 
customs touched upon in the tale are historical, 
and the episodes which are used to illustrate 
them are also historical:” He takes e wide view 
of the Queen’s dominions, his descriptions all 
being given in admirable Twainese, Facts as 
well as fancies often appear broader when turned 
upon the humorous side; and Samuel L. Clemens 
has the knack of finding that side. The reader 
cannot fail to find pleasure in the perusal of 
the volume. 
nele Ben, and Other Poems, With an Essay on 


U 
Poetry and Religion. By James +1” epee . D. 
Cincinnati; Curts & Jennings. Price, $1. 


This handsome volume contains a pastor’s rec- 
reations among the muses. It presents a handful 
of songs, sonnets and miscellaneous poems, with 
an essay on poetry and religion. Though a little 
stiff in form, these poems abound in fresh 
touches of nature and religion. 

“Bdwin A. Sensi, DD. and BA Stoel De De Olncle. 
nati: Ourts & Jennings. Price, 15 cents, 

These lessons are designed “‘ to bear directly 
on Ohristian experience,” and to be used in the 
family rather than the Sunday-school. As a 
devotional book it is designed to cultivate the 
best features of the Christian life. 

, 

Cakst™ ay artgna® Boaesre: ker 8s, Amertons 
The Colonel’s daughter representa the well-to- 

do, traveled American girl, whom you meet in 

London, Parisand Rome. Her father’s money 

has turned her head and tricked her out in gay 

attire. Her career is sketched with much skill 
and graphic power. 

The Heroes of Faith. By Burris A. Jenkins, D. B. 
iptwoduation by Dr. J.H. Thayer, New York: Punk & 
This is a study of the Greek of the eleventh of 

Hebrews for beginners. It shows one a short 

cut toa knowledge of the Greek Testament — 

the Greek with a literal translation on one page, 
and King James’ and the Revised Version with 
brief, critical notes on the opposite page. It is 

a handsome and suggestive monograph. 

Joreoy pereet and Jersey Lane: Urban and Suburban 


es. By H.O. Bunner. Illustrated. t 
Uharles Scribner’s Sons. Price, i ae ae oo 


This volame contains six sketches by the late 
Mr. Bunner, with abundant illustrations. The 
sketches are realistic, with evidences of artistic 
taste and touches of imagination, all relating to 
the New York of a while ago and its suburbu. 
Jersey and Mulberry Streets are slightly ideal- 
ized, as are also ‘‘ The Bowery ” and “ Bohemia.” 
The author moves in that mysterious border- 
land between the real and the ideal, where we 
have a firm grasp of facts, but of facts coming 
upinsuch new and fanciful drees as to make 
them new and very agreeable acquaintances. 


TYaMapeee Wecineee Tee ht IM. Hon 

In the treatment of his subjects the author is 
eminently natural. He makes no attempt to 
travel into the region of marvel and mystery; he 
is satisfied with the real world about him. His 
narrative flows easily,and the characters are 
just such people as we have seen a hundred times 
in our ueighbors and friends. But the common- 
place has beauty which, however, only genius 
can make toappear. The author, with his ma- 
gician’s wand, touches the incidents of ordinary 
life, and the wealth concealed in them,comes to 
the surface. 
a ’ Christmas Stories. Introduction 

York: The Macmillan Compass.” Price. _ _— 

This completes the novels of Dickens as pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company. The volume 
contains all the Christmas stories found in 
Household Words and All_the Year} Around 


two special advantages over all others: It is the 
only one giving all the Christmas stocies in a 
single volume, and it,is the only low-priced 
edition which is at the same time readable. 
With firm paper, open type,and substantial 
binding, this edition is evidently the one for 
the ordinary reader and student to buy. 


by oe William Baird. New York: F. H. 


This brochure contains a series of lectures by 
a lawyer on the Divine Kingdom. He gives its 
nature, source, extent and relation to this 
world. The reign of Ohrist is spiritual. The 
kingdom itself is larger than the church, and 
the sway of Jesus will become complete in the 
earth in what we know as the millennium. ln 
the seven lectures we get the main features of 
the subject put in a clear, strong and Biblical 
way. 

Newport.  f W. ©. Brownell. Illustrated b 

Vanderbilt Alle 


w. 8. 
- New York: Charles Scribner's 
ns. Price, 76 cents. 


This is not a popular history of Newport, but 
a description of the beauties, facilities and de- 
lights of the place as a summer resort, It is one 
in the series of descriptions of our New England 
summer resorts. 

Sir Mark: A Tale of the First Capital. By Anne 


Robeson Brown. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 
Price, 76 cents. 


The tale is quaiptly told. The hero had an ill 
turn in the Old World, and a better one as he 
came to Philadelphia when that city served asa 
national capital. The value of the story is in 
the picture it affords of the social and political 
life of the time. 








Magazines. 


—— The July Century is an attractive num- 
ber. Marion Crawford, an old dweller in Rome, 
leads in an article devoted to “St. Peter’s,” 
which is amply illustrated by Castaigne. The 
author gives his first impressions of the enor- 
mous pile, his reveries in the crypt, his view of 
the funeral of Pius [X.,and his appreeiation of 
the music. James Bryce, M. P. gives a third 
and concluding paper on his ‘Impressions of 
South Africa’ from a recent visit. He affords a 
bird’s-eye view of the country and people, fol- 
lowed by an account of the troubles with Boers 
in the Transvaal. W.N. King gives “ Glimpses 
of Venezuela and Guiana,” including an ac- 
count of the gold workers and white settlers. 
Mme, Campan gives a new “ Family Record of 
Ney’s Execution.” Frank Wilbert Stokes has a 
finely illustrated article, “An Arctic Studio.” 
The number is unusually readable. (The Cent- 
ury Company: Union Square, New York.) 

—— The Review of Reviews \s unique, full and 
accurate. The July number treats all shades of 
politics. The pictures of men of all shades of 
political opinion brighten its pages, and the 
editorial comment reveals the situation over the 
entire field. The record of the St. Louis Conven- 
tion is given in clear and compact form. E. V. 
Smalley furnishes an admirable study of the 
life and career of William McKinley. Marshal 
H. Bright gives a good Fourth of July poem, 
“ Stand by the Flag.” Hezekiah Butterworth 
has an ableand appreciative article on ‘ South 
American Poets.” Charles D. Lanier tells of 
“The World’s Sporting Impulse.” As usual, 
this number is packed with good things. The 
history and incidents of a month are condensed 
into the number. (Review of Reviews: 13 Astor 
Place, New York.) 


—— The July Scribner’s has fora frontispiece 
Walter Gay’s “ Félix Gaillard, Statuaire,” from 
the article of T. R. Sullivan on “ Ars et Vita.” 
Julian Ralph leads in one of his brilliant 
sketches of the famous summer resort, ‘“‘ Coney 
Island.” Brander Matthews dwells “On the 
Poetry of Place Names.’”’ Sir W. Martin Con- 
way furnishes a delightful travel sketch in “A 
Thousand Miles through the Alps.” J. Carter 
Beard, in “ A New Art,” gives a full account of 
the better method for preserving birds and ani- 
mals, H.H. Boyesen has “In Collusion with 
Fate.” Cosmo Monkhouse tells of “‘ Some Por- 
tralts of J. M. W. Turner.” Clinton Ross reveals 
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“ The Confession of Colonel Sylvester.” Mme, 
Blanc writes of “Joseph Mileand, a French 
Friend of Browning.” The number maintains a 
good average. (Charles Scribner’s Sons: New 
York.) 

—— “On the Balcony” —s photogravure by 
Hanfstaeng] from the painting by Jendrassik 
Jené — is the frontispiece of the July Magazine 
of Art, In this number, also, we find two ful)- 
page engravings —‘‘ Cattle,” by Troyon, and 
‘Sainte Geneviéve de Paris,” by Henri Duheim. 
The second article on ‘The Royal Academy ” 
bas three illustrations —from John E. Millais, 
#. Goodall,and Arnesby Brown. M. H. Spiel- 
mann writes of “Kenny Meadows” and his 
work, in “Our Graphic Humorists.” “The 
Peyre Collection at South Kensington Muse- 
um” presents five illustrations. John Leyland 
has asecond illustrated paper on “ The ‘ Eyij 
One’ in Art,” and W. M. Gilbert a second in- 
stalment of ‘‘ The Western Islands.” “ Current 
Art ” and “ The Chronicle of Art” are profusely 
illustrated. (Cassell Publishing Co.: 31 Hast 
17th St., New York.) 

—— The New England Historical and Genea- 
logical Register for July has for a frontispiece a 
fine likeness of the late Charles Carleton Coffin. 
The leading article is an appreciative and care- 
fully-prepared outline of Mr. Coffin’s lite by 
Rev. George M. Adams,D. D. Then follow arti- 
cles on “The Hussey Ancestry of the Poet 
Whittier;” “A Manuscript Genealogy by Rev. 
Samuel Woodward; ” “ Baptisms in the Church 
at Pembroke;”’ the “ Allen Converse Descend- 
ants,’ with other papers and notes. Mr. Henry 
F. Waters continues his ‘“‘ Genealogical Glean- 
ings” in Essex, England, from which came 
some important New England families such as 
the Shermans and Angiers and Wards and Liv- 
ermores. (Historical Genealogical Society: Bos- 
ton, Mass.) 

—— The Atlantic Monthly tor July is unusual- 
ly good. Besides matters of culture and taste 
in which this magazine usually abounds, the 
current number contains three or four articles 
ot rare ability on topics of current interest. 
E. L. Godkin leads in “ The Real Problems of 
Democracy,” containing some criticisms on 
Lecky’s ‘‘ Democracy and Liberty.” Like many 
others in England, who have written on the 
rising democracy, Lecky’s standpoint is with 
the favored class. Democracy is bad because it 
brings no help to his class, Hon. BE. J. Phelps 
contributes a strong paper on ‘“ Arbitration and 
Our Relations with England”’—the result of 
wide study and much experience in interna- 
tional matters. He favors arbitration as a wise 
way to settle international difficulties. “A 
Century’s Progress in Science” is one of John 
Fiske’s brilliant papers, showing how completely 
we have, bya few discoveries and inventions, 
traveled away from the world of our Reyolu- 
tionary fathers. George Burton Adams has a 
word for “The United States and the Anglo- 
Saxon Future.” (Houghton, Mifflin & Com- 
pany: Boston.) 

—— The leader in Harper’s tor July is Wood- 
row Wilson’s “General Washington,” with 
eight illustrations. Laurence Hutton has a fine 
illustrated article on the “‘ Literay Landmarks 
of Venice.” President Thwing has a paper on 
“Ohio,” treating its history, ite material re- 
sources, its people, and its many candidates for 
the Presidency and other high positions. Har- 


er’s excels in its short stories. Among those in 
The July number are: “ The Cabinet Organ,” by 
Octave Thanet; ‘‘ The Love Letters of Su ne 
Gold,” by Julian Ralph; and “ A Fool to Fame,” 
by § 4 Alexander. (Harper & Brothers: New 
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Obituaries. 





Barrett. — Mrs. Mehitable Barrett. 
ot Winchester, N. H., died in Worcester, Mass., 
Morob 38, 1006, tp ber Sisk year. 

Her has died four ago at the ad- 
vanced age of 94 years. Mrs. Barrett was the 
mother of ve nese a sons and six 

ughters. was an honored 
Gangber of the Methodist Episcopal Ohurch, at 
the time of her death being connected with 
Lakeview Church, Worcester. 

Mrs. Barrett was a woman of remarkable 
beauty of character — gentle, humble, loving 
= yaertues a Sejoleing. She adie 
pers, Was an ic . y 
loved the communion of the quinte. She was 
never more than when in the church of 
her — worshiping — Ste noiea'e pon 

a lovely woman and great oved 
wae knew Lee. She died Gielelag in her Lord 


d Master. 
” ALONZO SANDERSON. 


Cook. — C. A. Cook was born in Westford, 
Vt., July 28, 1831,and died May 7, 1896, at his 
home in Jericho, Vt. 

Early in life he gave his heart to God and his 
name to the Methodist Episcopal Charch, of 
which he continued a consistent and greatly be- 
loved member until his death. 

His last were days of t yoyo yet 
he bore all with Christ fortitude and submis- 
sion. His mind was clouded in some measure 
during his long and painful sickness, but cleared 
shortly before his death. The end came peace- 

ully. 
. He leaves a wife and three children — a son 
and two daughters. The funeral services were 
conducted by the writer, assisted by Rev. Mr. 
Rose (Congregational). 8. 5. BRIGHAM, 





Winslow. — B. Henry Winslow, M.D.,son of 
Rev. and Mrs. G. G. Winslow, of the East Maine 
Conference, was born in Woo!wich, Muine, Dec, 
11, 1867, and died in Providence, R. L., May 22, 
1896, in the 29th year of his age. 

Dr. Winslow spent his boyh —- in the 
parsonage home of his mts. In he was 
assistant peinaent o! St. John’s Seminary at 
Presque Isle. In 1889 he entered Bowdoin Col- 
lege School ot Medicine, where he studied two 
years, when he went to Jefferson College and 

raduated. He then settled in Hyde Park, 
Fiass. and iced medicine a few months, 
and then went to Berlin, Germany, and took a 
ear’s it-graduate study, after which he vis- 
ted Vienna and Paris, studying special! lines, 
In November, 1893, he an the practice of 
medicine in Providence, .L, and in a very 
short time built up a large business. 

Dr. Winslow was a prompt, careful, faithful, 
sympathetic avd generous physician. He liter- 
aily worked himself to death. His child pa- 
tients were very fond of him. He took special 
interest in the poor, and in Bethany Home, an 
institution to provide a temporary home for re- 
spectable women. 

He was converted when he was seventeen 
years of age, and his father had the ure of 
administering the rite of adult baptism to him, 
A tew months before he died I was with him in 
his office, and asked him this question: ‘“‘ Doc- 
tor, do you now have a personal, saving faith in 
Jesus?” He paused a moment, and then an- 
swered in a firm tone: “ Yos, I do.” 

He was taken suddenly ill in the night, and 
died the next day of Bright’s disease before his 
father and mother could reach his bedside, 

He leaves a stricken father and mother, a 
brother, and a host of friends to mourn their 
loss. W.8. MoINTIRE. 





Doble. — Jane Doble, sister of E. H. Doble, of 
Quincy, Mass., died at her early home at Liver- 
more, Me., Thursday morning, June 11, 1896, 


ed 64 years. 
“ittisa Boble became a Christian in early life, 
and for nearly a half century w in grace 
and in the knowledge of her Master, thus de- 
veloping a character of exceptional beauty, 
F (apne and strength. Her early Christian 
life gave her the advantage of Christian habits 
at an age when her susceptibility was at its 
highest, and the consequence was, her matured 
years found her eminently qualified for life’s 
duties and responsibilities and with such a 
knowledge of the very secrete of the Christ- 
lifeas to practically divest them of their mys- 
tery. Having the requisite spiritual discern- 
ment, spiritual things were by her easily dis- 
cerned. The world’s stumbling-stone became 
loadstone to her. She was one of a class of 
rere who, under the direction of Rev. Samu- 


el Kelley, of precious memory, organized the 
West Quincy M. B. Society, Sept. 6, 1872. 
this original class only two, still members of 


the church, survive — hel Doble, sister-in- 
law of the deceased, and Martha Loud, both of 
=a are faithfal Methodists and loyal to the 
church. 

Miss Doble never married; but aoe | a 
much of her life in the home of her brother 
she became familiar with the charming glee and 
song and romp of childhood, and learned to 
love and minister as only a woman can. In- 
deed, so completely was she identified with 
these children, and so thoroughly did she 
tiate herself into their childish affections, that 
oftentimes when advice or permission was de- 
sired, there would be a hesitancy as to whether 
mother or Aunt Jennie should be sought. 
Miss Doble was always kind and lovable, which 
Foamy surrounded her with a host of nds. 
Those who knew her best loved her most. For 
twenty years she was a faithful Sabbath-school 
teacher, always prompt and capable, and until 
her health began to break the ardor of her spir- 
it never flagged. The social sastings were 
pen with peculiar charm for her, while any 
work that the church entrusted to ber was will- 
ingly, gladly and faithfully discharged. 

ut her work is done. With the immortal 

Apostle she fought a good fight, she finished her 

course, she the faith; and while we would 

grave to drop @ tear or a 

with the conviction in our 

hat she is not here taberoaciing in the 

dust, but translated, and with her Master where 

her ransomed spirit will rest forever in the Par- 
adise of God. A. A. BROWN. 





Locke.— Rev. William Sherburne Locke, one 
of the oldest, if not the oldest, ministers in 
New Hampshire, passed to his eternal rest from 
his cottage home in South Manchester, Sanday 


Morning, June 21, 1896, at the of 88 years. 
He was a native ot Stanstead, P. Q., his parents 
ha thither from m. 

Mr. Locke was of the sixth fon direct 
Of the Locke family of Locke’s Neck, Rye, 


Indian hts and final death at the 
of six are recorded in his ° 
The sickle used in self-defense by Captain 





he ——- reservoir. 

T sons and two daughters survive — 
James W., sotge of the United States court for 
the southern district of Florida, with head- 
quarters at Jacksonville; Eugene O., clerk of 
at the same place; Jo- 
seph L.,a Chicago manufacturer; Mrs. Charles 
H. Bartiett, ot Kittery, Me.; and Miss Izetta 
Locke, a well-known teacher in the South Man- 
chester school. 


Mr. Locke demonstrated in his life the power 
and truth of yy ee A Many scores of pre- 
cious souls are in Paradise tuday because of his 
loving entreaties and stirring appeals. Being 
dead yet speaketh. He left all to follow 
Christ,and wanted no good thing. Many of 
the members of St. Paul’s Church testified at 


the ep tet ee he!d shortly after his death 
oft a it blessing his life and words had 


He died as he lived, trusting the Divine 
Saviour. The funeral wes held at his late home, 
all the children being present, and a large con- 
course of friends. The pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church spoke a few words of comfort, and the 
body was tenderly laid away in the valley cem- 


May Divine grace sustain the afflicted ones in 
their deep sorrow! ©. W. Rowley, 








Hood’s Sarsaparilla purifies the blood, overcomes that 
tired feeling, creates an appetite, and gives refreshing 
sleep. 








Educational. 


Dw Theological Seminary 


Tuition and Furnished Rooms free. Lectures on Spe- 
cial Topics every term. Particular attention given to 
Sacred Oratory. Fall term begins third Thursday in 
September. For information address the President. 

HENRY TTZ, 


Madison, N. J. 


SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND 
CHRISTIAN WORK. 


B. ¥. W. ©. A., Boston, Mass, 

The department of Domestic Science and Arts aims to 
give thorough and practical instruction in all that per- 
tainsto g Ih hold 3 t. The depart- 
ment of Christian Work aimsto prepare young women 
for any position where trained Ubristian service Is need- 
ed. Tuition and board two hundred dollars a year. Reg- 
ular cov se two years. Special course one year. Teach- 
ers supplied in Cooking and Sewing; matrons and 
housekeepers. Trained workers for Christian Asrocia- 
tions; City Missionaries and Bible Readers. Ninth year. 
Addre*s, for circulars, Miss L, L. 88eRMAN, Principal 
(formerly Principal D. L. Moody’s Training School), 
62 Berkeley 8t., Boston, Mass. 














THE 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


(Incorporated.) 


EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., 


Proprietors. 

4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
1242 12th St., Washi D. 0. 


" ngton. 

355 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, I. 

2% King 8t., Weet, Toronto, Oan. 

420 ntury Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
107 Keith & Perry Building, Kansas Oity, Mo. 
78 coopee Building, Denver, Cole, 
626 Stimson Biock, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Send to any of the above agencies for 100-page Agency 
Manual, free. Correspondence with employers is invit- 
ed. Registration forms sent to teachers on application. 

Large numbers of school officers from all sections of 
the country, ‘eon more than ninety per cent, of the 
Public School sw ntendents of New England, have 
applied to us for hers. 


We have filled positions at salaries aggregating more 


$6,000,000.00. 





Massacuusetts, Auburndale (ten miles from Boston). 
Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Suggests to parents seeking a good school considera- 
tion of the following points in ite methods : — 

1, Ite special care of health. 

Resident Nurse supervising work, diet and exercise; 
abundant food in good vartety and well cooked ; early and 
long sleep; a tinegymnasium furnished by Dr. Sargent, 
of Harvard; bowling alley and swimming-bath; no reg- 
ular or foreknown examinations, etc. 

2. Its broadly planned course of study. 

Boston proximity both and helps to fur- 
nish the best of teachers, including many specialists; 
with one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty of thirty. 
Four years’ course; in some things equal to collere work; 
in others, planned rather for home and womanly life. Two 
studies required, and two to be chosen from a list of 
eight or ten electives. One preparatory year. Special 

tudents admitted if eight years or over, or gradu- 
ates of High Schools. 

3. Its home-like air and character. 

Training in self-government; limited number (many 
declined every fall for lack of room); personal oversight 
in habits, manners, care of person, room, etc.; comforts 
not stinted. 

4. Its handiwork and other unusual departments. 

Pioneer school in scientific teaching of Cooking, Mil- 
Mnery, Dress-cutting, Business Law for Women, Home 
Sanitation, Swimming. 

Regular expense for school year, $500. For illustrated 
catalogue address (mentioning Zion’s Hmrap) ©. 0. 
Braaepor, Principal. 











Educational. 





Wesleyan Academy. 


Fall term of 80th year 
opens Wed , September 16, 1896. 
Rev. WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, 
Principal. 


TAUNTON BUSINESS COLLECE 
— AND — 
School of Shorthand. 
FF — term begins Sept. 1. Number of Students 
‘Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
GEO. W. LIVSEY, rietor. 


Taunton, Mass, 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Notional and International Growth, 


The past year bearers of University 4 from 
eighty-one American and Foreign Universities, col- 
leges and professional schools have pur: ued profession- 
al and other advanced studies in Boston University. Its 

270 matriculants came from twenty Fore) and 








y 
m thirty-four American States and Territories, 
To students of literature, philosophy, science. law, 
found ino other sity, the Universite has tie 

no other sity. e Univers as 114 
feasors and urers. For free ciscalore and veloteae: 
jon respecting the Free Scholarships address the 
Registrar, 12 Somerset St., Boston, 


East Maine Seminary. 
Bucksport, Maine. 
Rev. A. F. Chase, Ph. D., Principal. 


Kall Term opens August 24. 
Col ege Scientific, Academic, Normal, 
ana Wosical Courses. Milt Tactics, Business Colleme, 
with first-class instraction. tion unsurpassed. Hasy 
$f Seecse Uy beat er ty sam. Terms . Send for Cata- 














Chauncy-Hall and Berkeley 


SCHOOLS 


Boylston, cor, Berkeley Sts., Boston. 





Tr consolidation of Chauncy-Hall, the 
oldest Boston Private School, with the 
Berkeley School is the union of two 
strong forces, forming an inatitution of the 
highest order, to be known hereafter by 
the _— name. 
horough preparation for Colleges and 
rofessional Schools. Full Grammar and 
High School courses, In all classes Special 
Students are received. 


Opens Sept. 21. Send for ‘06 Catalogues. 
TAYLOR, DeMERITTE & HAGAR. 
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NEW ENGLAND 
Methodist Book Depository. 


NOW READY. 
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Welcome 


TOPIC CARDS. 


JULY-DECEMBER. 1896, 


Tress 
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CORDIAL WELCOME, NO. 1is printed 4 


p on Extra Linen Bristol board, folding in six pages. 4 

p The face bears a beautiful and appropriately en- 

p Rraved design in two colors and bronze. Sixe, 
when folded, 4 x 2 inches. “ Prettier than ever!” 


CORDIAL WELCOME, No. % js printed 4 
p on good Bristol board, in one color. It has a beau- 
Speen engraved design on the face, and makes ad 
very pretty card. Size, same as No. 1. 
» These cards will be sent, post-paid, at the tol- 4 
P lowing prices: — , 
y 
» CORDIAL WELCOME, No. 1. ; 
Por 60 carda............. . 
For 100 cards... ; 
Por 200 oards.. ' 
Each additional 100 or fraction thereof, 1,00 4 
Orders for any number less than 100 will be filled 4 
at the rate of 1} ots. per card. q 
CORDIAL WELCOME, No, 2. 
For 60 cards 
For 100 cards..... 
For 200 cards “6 
Bach additional 100 or fraction thereof 65 
Orders for any number less than 100 will be filled 
at the rate of 1 cent per card. 
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Names of Leaders on either style of card tor 4 
the following additional amounts :— 


ae 


Por 100 Cards OF VO8B ... 666 cece cece ce cece $0 .75 
Bach additional 100 oF fraction thereof... 104 


Names of Officers and Name and Number 4 


of Chapter on either card for the following 4 
amounta in addition. ; 
For 100 cards OF 1088.... ©. ....ccccsccen ose $ 4 
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Fach additional 100 or fraction thereof... 
cw ON. B. For Special Printings, at names 4 
» should be written carefelly in print letters, or 4 
p typewritten, in proper order, and on a separate 
f sheet of paper, Attention to this will avoid error, a 

4 


CHAS R MAGEE, Manager 
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38 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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What All Should Enjoy. 


The New England Chautauqua S. S. Assembly, 
Lake View, So. Framingham, 


Opens Monday evening 


, July 20, closes Aug. 1. 


J. L. Huribut, Superintendent of Instruction. Opening lecture by Russell H. Conwell, D. D., 
with grand illumination. Music under Prof. Charles E, Boyd with Thomas’ Cambridge Orchestra 


and Military Band. Send for programs to 


SAMUEL COCHRAN, Lake View, So. Framingham, Mass. 





New Hampshire Confer- 
ence Seminary and 
Female Coilege. 


— Bist year. — 


sT term Dec, 9, 1895. 
bags oe Wedldestcesees . Dec. 21-30. 
Winter term ends March 13. 1896. 


Spring term ne March 1896. 
Spring term June 16, \» 
Fall term opens Sept. 10, 1805. 
Students for Seminary 
courses Elocution 


in Art, M 
French, German, Greek, Latin, Literature and 
Btonogrephy. Good Commercial ent. 
Beaut for situation among the hills of the 
Sunctag a. Pure spring water. 
Excellent board. A © jan home under the 
supervision of the teachers of the faculty wh 
are members of the household. 


$a Send sor « Catalogue to the Prendent, 
Ceo. L. PLIMPTON, President. 
Tiiton, N. H. 


ZION’S HERALD. 


Founded 1828, 





SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Per Year, Postage Prepaid, 82.50 
Ministers and their Widows, 1.50, 


THE DATES following the name of 
indicate the year and month to whichttis pan 


DISOCONTINUAN - are continued anti 
ety appt 4 A , and anti! all . 
ages are paid, as required by law. a 

SUBSCRIBERS wish’ to «' 
direction, ahold bene to give the seme 


of the t-office to w it been 
one to Which they wish it 1 wren OS Ce 


REM ‘ANCES may be made by Mon 
ade or express) Sant sce ve Brat’ Wise’ 
of those can be procured, send ey by Regis 


FOR ADVE SER: MEDIUMS 
that St beyemployed for Siw usin. x. 
with advertising rates sent on application. . 

Specimen Copies Free. 
All letters of Remittances, or relating to Renewals 
and Subscripti Matters . 
Ssosed eith tao vise, ecatectineeste’ 


paper, or chang 


if 





A. 8. WEED, Publisher, 86 Rromfield Pt., Boston 
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Review of the Week. 


Tuesday, July 7. 

— Several Fall River mills shut down. 

— The bookbinders and other employees of 
Gian & Co., of this city, strike. 

— Six Hercules Robinson, Governor of Cape 
Colony, elevated to the peerage. 

— J. P. Pastrana, shot in the Cabanas fortress, 
Havana, for rebellion. 

— The Transvaal orders 60,000 rifies. 

— The Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
pany of this city arrives at Queenstown on the 
“ Bervia.”’ 

— Gen. P. M. B. Young, U. 8. minister to 
Guatemala and Honduras, dies in New York. 

— The Democratic National Convention meets 
in Chicago today. 

— D. B. Youmans and wife of New York 
drowned at Bergen, Norway —thrown from 
their carriage into a lake. 

— The filibustering steamer ‘‘ Three Friends ”” 
chased into Key West by the U. 8.8.“ Raleigh.” 

Wednesday, July 8. 

— Senator Daniel chosen temporary chairman 
of the Democratic National Convention. 

— Death of Sir John Pender, a prime mover in 
securing ocean telegraphy. 

— Fifteen thousand teachers attending the 
meetings of the National Education Association 
ip Buffalo. 


— The Christian Endeavor Convention opens 
in Washington. 

— The use of house-to-house collection boxes 
in certain cities authorized by the Post Office 
department. 

— The Porte suspends military operations in 
Orete. 

Thursday, July 9 

— Free coinage men at Chicago seat enough 
contestants to secure a two-thirds majority. 

— Sir Charles Tapper and cabinet resign; 
Lord Aberdeen sends for Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 

— Forty-four addresses at the preliminary ses- 
sion of the Endeavorers in Washington. 

— The “ Ancients” go to Windsor and are 
** received ” by the Queen. 

— A Vermont savings-bank president victim- 
ized by gold bricks which proved to be brass. 

— Ballington Booth claims to have established 
100 posts of the Volunteer Army. 

Friday, July 10. 

— Friendly utterances of friendship for the 
American people by the Prince of Wales at a 
banquet given by the Boston “ Ancients.” 

— The Spaniards claim to have defeated the 
insurgents in Cuba after a three hours’ fight. 

— Tornado in Dinwiddie and Prince George 
Counties, Va.; four men killed and houses and 
crops destroyed. 

— Christian Endeavor Societies number 46,125, 
with a membership of 2,750,000, 


Saturday, July 11. 

— William J. Bryan, of Nebraska, nominated 
for President, on the fifth ballot, by the Dem- 
ocrats at Chicago; and Arthur Sewall, of Bath, 
Me., nominated for Vice President. 

—The Treasury reserve drops to §99,171,518, 

— The Deceased Wife’s Sister bill passes its 
third reading in the House of Lords by a vote 
of 204 to 142. 

— The “ Ancients ” entertained by the Prince 
of Wales at Marlborough House. 

—The Italian ministry, Marquis di Rudini 
premier, resigns. 

— Ernest Curtius, the well-known German 
Hellenist, dies in Berlin. 

Monday, July 13. 

— Sound money Democrats refuse to vote for 
the ticket. 

— The Spanish soldiers in Cuba panic-stricken 
at the ravages of yellow fever; 40 per cent. of 
cases fatal. 

— Thirty-one persons killed and 39 injured by 
a railway collision near Omaha; an excursion 
train collides with a freight train. 

— There were 321 deaths from cholera in 
Egypt on Satarday. 











One hundred and thirty students are already 
accepted for admission to the fall term of the 
Chicago Training School for Missions. The 
prospects are that Harris Hall, the large new 
building of.the school, will be full to its utmost 

- Ladies contemplating attendance, 
either for mission work or for simple Bible 


— , should at once correspond with the Prin- 
» Lacy Rider Meyer, 4949 Indiana Ave., Chi- 
cage, Il 








Some seem to think it is wicked to be glad. 


They count it presumption to be sure they ere 
saved, aud an impropriety to be happy in a 
world so full of sin. Their Bible has in ita 


their when they see any one 
a fall of praise. were 
very common in the churches. are 


Montpelier Seminary. 
624 annual Commencement of Mont- 
pelier Seminary has just been held under 
conditions most favorable. Never was com- 
manding view of mountain, valley, forest, and 
river more charming. 

The committee of visitors heartily testify to 
the faithful and efficlent work being done by 
the board of instructors as evidenced by the 
high grade of scholarship. The course of in- 
struction ranks equal to that provided by the 
most advanced schools of its class, and our 
church people who have children to be educated 
cannot afford to ignore the superior advantages 
of this school. Young men and women seek- 
ing preparation for college may find here ad- 
vantages second to none. 

The commercial department, under a compe- 
tent and enthusiastic teacher, by its practical 
business methods gives a clear knowledge of 
business customs and management. 

The department of stenography and type- 
writing, established three years since, has been 
a successful innovation. ‘The call for expert 
shorthand reporters is greater than the supply, 
and there isa growing demand for skilled ma- 
nipulators of the typewriter. 

The prize speaking on Tuesday evening, when 
nine of the students with choice selections 
competed, conclusively showed that voice cult- 
ureand gesture have their full share of atten- 
tion. 

The musical recital on Wednesday evening 
was an unqualified success. This department, 
both instrumental and vocal, is entitled to great 
honor for the thoroughness and efficiency, of 
its instruction in the fundamental principles of 
the art as well as fer the marked proficiency of 
its pupils in technique and theory. 

A goodly number of the students avail them- 
selves of the facilities offered in art. 

Athletics are freely engaged in, the spacious 
campus being finely adapted to such sports. 

In short, we found a school whose every de- 
partment is abreast of other schools of its class. 

The religious tone of the school has been 
most excellent the entire year. During the 
winter a special religious interest prevailed, 
resulting in the conversion of nearly all who 
were not professing Christians. Of the gradu- 


Christians. During the spring term, by special 
invitation, a teacher from each of three leading 
colleges of New England spent three days visit- 
ing and inspecting the Seminary, as a committee 
of examination. We givea brief extract from 
their report: — 


“ Our visit extended from the 19th to the 22d 
of May. No change was made in the ordinary 
conduct of a ~ school op account of our pres- 
ence, and we were given every eqetnaty to 
see inings” in their daily aspect and operation. 
e general im fon concerning the 
scool ‘derived from this visit of examination 





ft 
surroundings. And the pos all ee ey, of 
the pupil-body is witness both he call "soe 
} nents Se Seminary as this in the 7 
rh ~ in wh ~ ve \ excellence of 
institution ‘that let hem. The 
whole tone of the school suchas to impress 
the committee that oo inatitution offers 
thorough education in jon for Soltewe, 
as bas: Sana for the duties of life. You are 
wy in having the services of a 
prise teed combines in an unusual manner 
oe tellectual sal abilities and training and the 
that comes from wide experience in 
administration with the stimulating personal 
qualities of an excellent teacher.” 


The Aisthetic Society was fortunate in secur- 
ing for their biennial address an alumnus, Rev. 
T. P. Frost, D. D., of Baltimore, who held the 
large audience spell-bound as with charming 
word-pictures he eloquently discoursed of 
Wordsworth, nature’s poet. 

The Commencement exercises occurred on 
Thursday morning at 9.30, when twelve young 
men and women gave essays and orations evi- 
dencing breadth of study, marked ability, and 
original thought. A good proportion of them 
go to higher institutions ef learning. There 
were thirty-five who took diplomas, including 
eight in the short-hand course and thirteen in 
the business course. 

The graduating exercises were followed by 
the alumni banquet at the Pavilion Hotel, and 
the reception given by the principal in the even- 
ing closed one of the most successful years of 
Montpelier Seminary. 

Mary A. PomERoy, for Committee. 











The Christian Voter. 
H. Reynolds, M. D. 


HATEVER party a Christian voter may 
belong to, perplexing questions are 
likely to arise in his mind as to whether he 
ought to vote for some of the men nominated 
by his party. Unworthy men, immoral men, 
intemperate and untrustworthy. men, some- 
times succeed in obtaining the nominations for 
important offices. Is it the duty of any man, 
whether he be Christian or not, to vote for a 
man for office whom he deems unworthy? Per- 
haps it would be better to put the question in 
another form: Is it not the duty of any voter 
to refuse to vote for any man whom he deems 
unworthy of the position? Where so many 
temptations and dangers assail officials as there 
do in our form of government, how important 
to put only the best men in positions of trust 
and responsibility if we wish to preserve our 
free institutions safe from injury! 
Many voters, trom a desire that their party 








ates from literary courses nearly all are decided 





may roll up as large a vote as possible, often- 
times vote for certain men on the ticket whom 
they know to be not what they would like such 
candidates to be, or what they know the candi- 
dates for such positions’ought to be, and yet 
because they are the regular “ nominees,” they 
vote forthem. Now so long as the most of the 
voters will quietly walk up and vote for un- 
worthy candidates, so long will there be such 
men offered to them to vote for. But when the 
voters generally assert their right and privilege 
to refuse to vote for unworthy men and‘ prompt- 
ly erase their names from the party ticket, then 
these ring politicians will see that they must 
stop putting up unworthy men. 

It intemperate or immoral men are nominated 
for mayors, congressmen or governors, can 
Christian voters, especially, consistently vote 
for them? Let their own consciences answer 
them, If Christian temperance men vote for 
intemperate men for Congress, it is hardly con- 
sistent for them to talk much about temperance. 
They would better keep still— actions speak 
louder than their words. If Christian men who 
esteem good morals highly vute for immoral and 
licentious men for mayors and governors, they 
are not Jetting their light shine to good purpose 
if they have any light to spare. When sucha 
man as Rev. A. 8. Ladd is among the candidates 
for governor, there is no need for any one to vote 
for an unworthy or immoral man for that posi- 
tion. Does any one doubt that Mr. Ladd would 
make as worthy a governor of Maine as our 
State ever had? He isanable man, a worthy 
man, and a God-fearing man. God-fearing men 
are what we want to manage the affairs of our 
State and nation. We want men who have true 
wisdom, Lincoln was an illustrious instance of a 
God-fearing man who tried to do his duty and 
possessed that true wisdom that led him success- 
fully through the terrible trials of the Civil 
War and enabled him to save our country. We 
want more men like him. Let us vote for such 
when we have a chance, 


Livermore Falls, Me. 








Prof. Sharples, of Boston, ina careful avalysis of a 
celebrated white flour, says: “ 76 per et. of the Food 
Value has been withdrawn by the ‘ bolting’ process.” 
Ever, und of the Franklin Mills Fine Flour of the En- 
tire eat represents a pound of Food Value, and is 
the cheapest flour ever known, 








W. F. M 8. 


HE quarterly meeting of the New England 
Branch was held inthe M. E. Church at 
Malden, July 8. The opening services were led 
by Mrs. Daniel Richards. Mrs. Sargent, in be- 
half of the Malden auxiliary, made an address 
of welcome, which was responded to by the 
president of the Branch. The report of the cor- 
responding secretary, Mrs. Alderman, was a rich 
treat toall. Shesaid: ‘ Our representativos in 
the fleld have need of abounding grace ’’ — in 
the midst of difficulties arising from pestilence, 
narrow quarters, and insufficient help. The cry 
everywhere is, ‘‘ More help! More help!" Re- 
vivals are reported from various fields. In 
Singapore the openings for work are bewilder- 
ing in their number and variety. “ Harriet 
Warren Memoria!" is not yet completed. It 
will cost more than was at first expected. En- 
couraging revivals are reported from Bulgaria. 
She remarked that the report might seem long 
as a whole, but that it was only a very meagre 
selection from the numerous and interesting 
letters received from the field. We must pay 
more and pray more. 

The treasurer’s report, while showing a good- 
ly sum already raised, records the fact that only 
about half the amount pledged by the Branch 
has been raised thus far. The home secretary 
and heads of various departments were called 
upon, and responded with encouraging words. 

The noontide prayer was offered by Dr. Hos- 
kins. 

The opening exercises of the afternoon were 
conducted by Mrs. 8. L. Gracey. The president 
urged every member of the W. F. M.8. to join 
in the effort to be made on Sunday, July 26. 


‘ 





Mrs. Hoskins spoke of her earliest experiences 
in the mission field, to the profit of all. Miss 
Rath Sites spoke earnestly of her work in China 
and Dr. Hoskins took us back to India, locating 
the mission stations of which he spoke upon a 
huge map behind him. He related some thrili- 
ing incidents of the marvelous spread of our 
work in India and of the strenuous efforts that 
are made among some of the people, in the di- 
rection of “ self-support.” We gratefully men- 
tion the assistance of Mrs. Fellows and others 
who acceptably rendered music suitable to the 
occasion. 

Notice was given of a work, just ready, which 
every member of the Society will most certainly 
need. “The Roll Call’” is a sketch of each mis- 
sionary of the Society, with supplementary 
pages for future use. 

H. B. STHELE, Sec. pro. tem. 








The Grandest Call Yet. 


HAT? Why, the call of our Missionary 
Secretaries, endorsed by the Bishops, 
to pay the debt of our Missionary Society, 
amounting to more than $200,000, in a single 
day. It is a call worthy of this missionary age, 
worthy of a missionary church, worthy of the 
noble men from whom it comes, and worthy of 
the spirit of the conquering Christ. Let the 
Methodist churches of New England respond to 
the call unanimously and heartily. 

Success in this effort means much more than 
the mere raising of two hundred thousand dol- 
lars. Following the recent criticisms and mis- 
representations of missions, it will come, like 
the telegram sent a few years ago by our noble 
leader to whose glory the title of Bishop can 
add nothing, to that assembly of infidels: “ We 
are building twoa day.” It will be an inspira- 
tion to all the churches, and will give a fresh 
impulse to missions the world over. Let us not, 
as we love our Lord, fail in it. 

(1) We must bear in mind that the success of 
the effort depends upon its universality. Eight 
cents per member will not do the work if only 
one-half of the churches respond to the call. 
Let every church, every Sunday-school, every 
Epworth League, however weak or burdened, 
take part in it. Let there be no shirking, no 
lagging, no making excuses. Let us have a 
practical exhibition of the power of our boasted 
connectionalism. Let us show the opposing 
powers that 


* Like a mighty army moves the Church of God.” 


(2) Let it be understood that this debt is not 
the result of bad management or of failure. It 
is the providential result of our great success in 
missionary work. To pay such a debt ought to 
bea joy. Our noble Society will then be unbur- 
dened and ready for still greater things. 

(3) Besure that the people fully understand 
that this is aspecial collection. Hach church 
will receive due credit for its gifts; but we must 
not take anything from the regular collection in 
order to pay this debt. If we do, we shall sim- 
ply take the income of this year with which to 
pay last year’s debt, and we shall be no better off 
in the end. 

(4) We must remember that there will be 
some laggards. There ought not to be, but there 
will be, There are some pastors who enter into 
nothing, and whose churches are, therefore, al- 
ways behind. Such men are out of place in 
Methodism, where all are expected to pull to- 
getherand topull, If they will not respond to 
this call, their next appointment ought to be the 
Great Desert, where there is no live thing for 
them to blast. 

But we must not allow such laggards to defeat 
the plan. We must make allowance for them. 
It is a hard thing to du, but every live Ubristian 
must put in something for the laggards, who, 
when the victory is won, will turn up in the re- 
joicing as complacently as though they had 
done their duty. 

E. M. Smrru, Com. for First General 
Conferench District. 
Montpelier, Vt. 








[Economy 


requires that in all receipts calling for 
baking powder, Royal Baking 
Powder shall be used. It 


will go further and make the 
food lighter, sweeter, of finer 


flavor and more wholesome. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW-YORK, 














